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HONOURS OF 


The Royal Horse Artillery 


(Full Dress) 


This gallant corps shares the battle honours of countless British 

regiments which it has brilliantly supported on scores of far 

flung fronts. It has gloriously lived up to its motto — Quo Fas et 
Gloria Ducunt—Whither Fate and Glory Lead. 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “ were Label” 


3 sn\ 

<P) 60 medals honouring Dewar's 
White Label for Excellence 
in Scotch Whisky. 






Award of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1892 
. . one of more than 


At “‘stand-to” before your favorite bar or at ease in 
the home station it is brilliant strategy to draft the 
services of this seasoned campaigner. Command 
DEWAR’S White Label . . . highball of the highlands 
. medal Scotch of the World. 


Victoria Vat 


12 


years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


A blend of the highest 
quality whiskies produced 
in Scotland—each at the 
absolute peak of mellow- 
ness, smoothness, richness. 


White Label 
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years old 
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SA Dewar’s 


66 99 
FULL-COLOR REPRINTS EDITION NO. 4 NOW ® 
READY—Includes 6 new 9 x 12 full-color officer 
prints, without advertising, suitable for framing. 
Sent upon receipt of 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 


New York City, Dept.W. 


‘THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 








“SChenle 
Both 86.8 Proof + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. fecal 
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I suppose it isn’t usual for a man 
| who’s quitting a job to leave a note 
for the fellow who’s going to take 
F over his job when he’s gone. 

But Monday they’ll take my name 
off the door and put up yours. I’ll be 
gone by then. So before I go down in 
the elevator for the last time, I just 
want to say hello and good luck. 


(You’ll find the keys of the desk in 
the middle drawer.) 


It’s taken me all evening to clear 
out this desk. Found papers I hadn’t 
seen for years. Mostly junk now. All 
except one envelope dated fifteen 
years ago. I’ve always kept it. The 
long spiel inside it explains the real 
reason why I gave up my job yester- 
day. I was 55 yesterday. 


(Your secretary’s name is Doro- 
thy. Nice girl. Her boy friend will 
appreciate it if you don’t keep her 
late on Thursdays.) 

You’ll understand why I’m quit- 
ting, at my age, when you read what’s 
in that envelope. Otherwise, you 
may be puzzled when they tell you 
around the office that I actually am 
retiring, at 55, “to go fishing.” All 









PHOENIX MUTUAL 
fetirement Lancome Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


COPYRIGHT 1942, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



















































































my days from now on date from that 
old envelope. 


(Gladys, the switchboard girl, has 
a birthday on June 5. If you remem- 
ber that, she’ll wear out the wires 
for you.) 

It’s a swell office. Nothing fancy, 
but it grows on you. Maybe you can 
wangle a new paint job for it. And 
the carpet could stand some cleaning. 


I guess that’s about all. Good luck, 
young fellow. Hope you’re as lucky 
as I am at 55. 

LaF. 

P.S. I left that old envelope in the 
right-hand drawer. Before you toss 
it out, glance through it. 

* *& * 


Inside the envelope was a letter that 
said: “If you are around 40 now, you 
can arrange to retire on a guaran- 
teed income for life at 55—an income 
that most men that age couldn’t pos- 
sibly afford! 


“Here is an example. Suppose you 
are 40 now and you qualify for the 
following Phoenix Mutual Plan pay- 
ing $150 a month at 55. This Plan 
will guarantee you; 


1. A check for $150 when you reach 
55, and another check for $150 every 
month as long as you live. 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 

3. A disability income for you, if, be- 
fore you reach 55, total disability 
stops your earning power for six 
months or more. 

“This Plan is not limited to men 
of 40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $150 a 
month. You can get any amount from 
$10 to $200 a month or more. And it 
can begin at any age you say: 55, 60, 
65, or 70. Similar Plans are avail- 
able to women. 


“Think what an opportunity this 
Plan. means to you! You can get 
life-long security, freedom from 
major money worries, the chance to 
knock off work at 55 and take life 
easy. You can go where you please— 
hunt, fish, do what you want to do. 
Your security is guaranteed for life. 


“Furthermore, the cost of this 
Plan is far less than that of ordi- 
nary investment methods. You can 
pay for it in long-term easy pay- 
ments that fit your budget. You don’t 
have to be rich to retire this way.” 

* * *& 
The opportunity offered in this let- 
ter has been grasped by more than 
38,000 men and women. Today they 
are using Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plans to guarantee 
their futures. 


Wouldn’t you like to make sure of 
your own future? Wouldn’t you like 
to find out, for yourself, how the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan works? You 
can get the facts, without obligation, 
by sending for the free booklet of- 
fered below. 


Send for free booklet 
Send the coupon and you will receive, 
by mail and without charge, a book- 
let which tells about the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan and how to qualify for 
it. This booklet explains how to get 
a life income of $10 to $200 a month 
or more, starting at age 55, 60, 65, or 
70. It shows how the Plan protects 
you in emergencies and how you can 
fit the Plan to your own needs. Don’t 
delay. Don’t put it off. Send the cou- 
pon for your copy now. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
529 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 


Name— 








Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address. 
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Not to stop...0UT 
to DESTROY 











The U. S. Army Air Forces are not satisfied with 
using only the superior speed of fighter planes to intercept enemy bomb 
flights. The invader must be destroyed. A product of that belief is the Bell 
Airacobra..."Cannon on Wings". We are building the Airacobra with a 37 
mm. anti-tank cannon which fires explosive shells through the nose. Assur- 
ing deadly accuracy, this location is made possible by pushing the engine 
rearward in advance designing. 30 cal. and 50 cal. machine guns are also 
included to give the Airacobra the greatest fire power among the world’s 


single engine fighters. That is America’s answer to Adolph Hitler. 
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LETTERS 


Washington in Wartime 


The story headed “Rape in Washington” in 
your March 2 issue would seem to indicate that 
history repeats itself in wartime Washington, 
when it comes to what are commonly called 
“social relations.” Would it not be pertinent to 
suggest that a good deal of the energy, effort. 
and words expended on various conceptions of 
the Office of Civilian Defense be turned toward 
what is evidently a big social problem in Wash- 
ington, just as it was in 1917 and 1918? 

So scandalous did conditions grow in the 
last war that the late Mrs. Abram van Winkle, 
a wealthy widow of Newark, N.J., whose hus- 
band had been the owner of the famous island 
in the Bahamas which was later bought by 
John McCutcheon, Chicago cartoonist, resigned 
her office in the United States Food Adminis 
tration, in the hope of doing something to 
remedy matters. She didn’t have an easy time 
at the start, and it was hard to obtain the c~ 
operation of the Washington police. Eventually. 
if one’s memory is correct, she did become al 
active associate, if not an active member of the 
Washington Police Department, and until the 
end of her days devoted herself to looking after 
the protection of young women in Washingto!. 
_ Of course, certain conditions obtaining in the 
latter part of 1917 and through 1918 do no 
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“T had parked my car on the hill out- 
side Nancy’s house. As I stepped into 
the walk, I happened to look back. What 
I saw turned my blood to ice. 

“My car was running away! 

“Slowly at first ...then faster... 
faster . . . careening down the hill like a 
crazy thing .. . people were running... 
and there was a horrible crash as it 
jumped the curb and plunged through 
the plate glass window of a store at the 
foot of the hill. 

“Now that I look back on it, I don’t 
knowwhat I would have done were it not 
for our Liberty Mutual insurance. 
Four people claimed injuries. The 
store front was a shambles. My car 
was crumpled up like a paper bag. 

“In answer to my frantic call, a 
Liberty Mutual investigator hurried 
over. It was so reassuring to have 
him on the job! Later, when the ex- 
tent of the damage had been de- 
termined, prompt settlements were 
made with the four injured people 


“STOP THAT CAR!” | SCREAMED 


and with the owner of the store.” 

This accident, though unusual, illus- 
trates a fact of vital importance to every 
car-owner. No one, however good his 
driving record, is immune to accidents. 
Especially in wartime, haste and care- 
lessness multiply the dangers. Older 
automobiles and worn tires—on your 
own or the other fellow’s car—add to 
the risks of the highway. 

Don’t run the risk of driving without 
enough insurance. When trouble strikes, 
no matter where or when, Liberty Mu- 
tual claims men will work swiftly to safe- 
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guard your home, your savings and your 
job. They will pay fair claims promptly 
and courteously and protect you fully 
against fraudulent or exaggerated claims. 


* * 


Wherever men and women live, drive 
and work, Liberty Mutual, together with 
the United Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, is protecting home-owners, car- 
owners, business-owners, and business 
workers against losses from accident, 
fire. storm and theft. More than 300,000 
responsible insurance buyers and 2,500,- 
000 employees benefit from this 
protection. And by dealing directly 
with these two mutual companies 
our policyholders have helped to 
reduce the cost of selling and han- 
dling their insurance and shared in 
savings through the cash dividends, , 

May we suggest a plan for your 
protection? Just phone Liberty Mu- 





tual—or write to the home office in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
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FATIGUE SERIOUS FACTOR IN PRODUCTION. 
“When production steps up, we must guard 
against over-exertion. Fatigue leads to illness, 
accidents, lower efficiency for worker and business 
man. Regular hours of sleep and relaxation are 
the antidotes. And The Commodore scores again 
—rooms are big, airy, restful. I’m always sure of 
a good night’s sleep, in a really comfortable bed, 
at The Commodore.” 


“NEW YORK’S 


OMMODORE 


BEST LOCATED HOTEL’’ 


MARTIN WEE 


TO SEVEN-DAY WEEK 


SPEED IS KEYNOTE, SAYS PRODUCTION 


MAN. “All over the world,” he said, “in 
the Far East, Libya, Russia, China—our 
men and our allies are fighting for time— 
time for us, here, to make and ship them 
the material they need. We have to give 
up our ‘week-end’ frame of mind by taking 
the fullest advantage of every day and 
every minute we have left. For example, I 
have to be in New York often on business. 
And I always stay at The Commodore. 
Why ? Because if I go by train, I get in 
at Grand Central and I only have to walk 
across the Terminal and I’m right in 
The Commodore. If I fly, the Airlines 
Terminal is just across 42nd Street. Either 
way I don’t waste a minute in getting to 
my room. Besides, by not using my car, I 
save gas and tires, as well as time. And it 
doesn’t matter whether I have appoint- 
ments downtown or in the midtown busi- 
ness area, I don’t lose a minute. For the 
express subway entrance is off the hotel 
lobby, and The Commodore is only a few 
minutes from all midtown office buildings.” 


BALANCED DIET ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH. 
*Food’s mighty important these days. The 
balanced diet bolsters health, keeps 
vitality high. And I’ve always been sold 
on The Commodore’s food— varied dishes 
to please every taste—good solid food 
served just right in The Commodore’s 
four famous restaurants.” 


| 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL AND |AIRLINES TERMINALS 






‘of the International Shoe Co. of St. Louis. He 
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exist today. For one thing, Washington yw, 
made dry in 1917. Drinking began to increg 
Persons who ordinarily would never hay 
thought of having liquor in their apartmen, 
began storing bottles. Bootleggers sprang 
and. speakeasies were soon flourishing. Eve 
Friday afternoon, in some of the governmey 
departments, inquiries were made as. to why 
was going to Baltimore Saturday, and one sigh 
early Saturday afternoon would be a processiq, 
of flivvers and crowded prouder cars headed fy 
the Banks of the Patapsco where all was we, 


AuBert STEvENS Crockett 
New York City 















Unhurt but— 


Your publication always leaves me with , 
definitely lowered morale. You always wind w 
your story of the Russian campaign with , 
statement that the German Army has not been 
hurt yet. This sounds strange after readin 
every day about how the Russian Army js 
driving forward on all fronts and capturiy 
men and enormous amounts of equipment. 

Your comments sound to me like a story 
that was told to me by Mr. Frank Rand, head 


said that a retired colored prizefighter was going 
around the country giving exhibitions. He had 
a standing offer of $5 to any colored man who 
would stay in the ring with him for thre 
rounds. One husky colored man wanted the $ 
so bad that he took a chance. The prizefighte 
worked on him methodically, hitting him 
the chin, the jaw, the eyes, and midriff wherever 
he pleased. At the end of the round the colored 
man stumbled to his corner and was caught by 
his seconds. One of them said: “Sam, is he 
hurtin’ you much?” Sam said: “No, he ain't 
hurtin’ me none, but he sho’ ain’t doin’ me 10 
good.” 
M. M. Cuntom, M.D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Portrait of a Reader 

This candid snapshot was taken of one of the 
men in our neighborhood. From the expression 
on his face, the magazine he is reading must le 





















engrossing. Thought you might like to see what 
your magazine does to its readers. The man was 
unaware that the snap was being taken. 


Joun A. Bawcar 
General Agent 


Alliance Life Insurance Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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“Hey, Pop—Wuere Div You Get Tis Hat?” 


“77 IDS certainly can ask embarras- 

sing questions. When Jim found 
my mortarboard that day we were clean- 
ing up the attic, he took my mind back 
twelve years in a flash to the summer 
when I graduated cum laude, and went 
looking for a job. Hot stuff, I was... 
at least, that’s what I thought until that 
personnel manager took the wind out 
of my sails. He just flipped through all 
the background on my application until 
he saw the name of my college, then 
said, ‘That school of yours sure has a lousy 
football team!’ That was all my college 
education meant to him! I felt like 
socking him . . . or crawling under the 


carpet! But he gave me a job. Yep—- 


my first job—carrying a mail basket in 
and out of private offices! 


“T can still see the look on Mary’s face 
when I broke the news that her brilliant 
young husband had his first reguiar job 
—as glorified office boy! 


“I used to lie awake nights worrying - 


about what was to become of me. Then, 


one evening, there was a coupon next 
to my plate at the dinner table. Mary 
must have clipped it out of a magazine. 
It told about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. I sent it in, and after that I 
found out how to have some other 
college boy carry the mail into my 
office. 


“When the job above mine was open, 
I wasn’t afraid to tackle it. Eventually, 
when my company needed a new Vice 
President, they found him right in their 
own organization—age 35—ME! 


“Some day I'll see that Jimmy wears a 
mortarboard of his own. But if he de- 
cides to be a business man, I'll see that 
he has the training to carry that mail 
basket for a quick touchdown.” 


In these critical days, business is more 
and more being forced to comb the 
ranks for men of executive ability and 
training. The Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute offers young men—young in 
mind or years—an executive training 


which ‘accomplishes in months what 
ordinarily would take years. Through 
close contact with leading businesses 
and business men, the Institute brings 
you the latest thought and practice. It 
provides a thorough, sound training in 
the fundamental principles underlying 
all business. Let us send you, with our 
compliments, a copy of the famous 
little book—“‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It has started thousands of men 
on the road to real business success. 
Just mail the coupon TODAY! 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
245 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Please mail me without cost a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
WOME i So Sosdice akin ck ics ca cddedanieeedaeanenead 


Business 
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ARE ABSENT EACH DAY? 


Group Wash Fixtures Reduce 
These Man-Day Losses 


Lost man-hours caused by absentees mean lost 
production which is gone forever,—a loss that 
very seriously retards our war effort. 

Physicians say that one major cause of lost 
hours Is Dermatitis (skin affection) which however 
can be practically eliminated by proper and 
regular washing. 

Most of our leading industries guard employee 
health with sanitary Bradley ‘“Multiple-person” 
W ashfountains. Bradleys serve 8 to 10 persons 
simultaneously— 
supplying each with 
clean, sanitary run- 
ning water from a 
central sprayhead. 

Bradleys save 
time and space, and 
reduce water con- 
sumption ... They cut 
installation costs, too, 
because an 8 to 10- 
person Washfoun- 
- of American — a plant _— tain requires but one 
washrooms equipped with sani- set of piping connec- 
tary Bradley Washfountains. tions, 1 /8 to 1 ‘A Dos 
many as required for 8 to 10 “single person” 
wash basins. 

Our Washroom Consultants are ready to give 
you details and make helpful suggestions. ‘‘Wash- 
room Plan Book” will be mailed on request. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2289 West 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEV. 
warhtountaiw 






The sprayhead serves clean running water to 
each person — the bowl is self-flushing to pre- 


vent collection of water and contamination 








TRANSITION 


Born: To Andrea 
Leeds, actress, and 
Robert S. Howard, 
sportsman and son of 
the famous sportsman 
Charles S. Howard; a 
6144-pound girl, at 
Hollywood, March 9. 
Their first child, Rob- 
ert Jr., is 15 months 
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Andrea Leeds old. 


Marriep: Mary Carlisle, 26, movie ac- 
tress, and James Blakeley, 32, aviator; at 
Miami, Fla., March 14. They met in Holly- 
wood seven years ago. He is supervisor of 
Army students at the Embry-Riddle School 
of Aviation in Miami . . . Catherine E. 
Donnelly, 21, and Francis X. Reagan, 22, 
former Penn and New York Giants back- 
field star who joined the Marines last fall, 
in Philadelphia, March 14. In 1940, Rea- 
gan was named on several All-American 
teams. 


Divorcep: John Steinbeck by Carol 
Henning Steinbeck; at the novelist’s home 
town, Salinas, Calif., March 13. They were 
married in 1930. Mrs. Steinbeck charged 
that. the author of “The Grapes of Wrath” 
and “Of Mice and Men” was friendly with 
“too many other women—one in Holly- 
wood particularly.” She received a settle- 
ment of $220,000; the interlocutory decree 
will be final in a year. 


Diep: Rachel Field, 48, novelist and 
poet; of pneumonia, in Los Angeles, March 
16. Her most widely known work was the 
best-selling novel “All This and Heaven 
Too” published four years ago . . . John 
George Stewart-Murray, 70, Eighth Duke 
of Atholl, one of England’s leading land- 
owners; at Perthshire, Scotland, March 16. 
By special royal sanction he maintained 
a private army of 300 men... J. Fred Es- 
sary, 60, Capital correspondent; at Wash- 
ington, March 11 . . . Francis Irénée du 
Pont, 68, research chemist and broker; at 
New York, March 16. Four days before, 
his brother, Archibald M. L. du Pont, 53, 
had died at Montchanin, Del. .. Jackson E. 
Elliott, 66, assistant general manager of the 


- Associated Press (1921-35); of a heart at- 


tack, at Palm Springs, Calif., March 10. 
Elliott went from The Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal to various Iowa papers. The 
Washington Times, 
and finally joined the 
AP in 1903. In charge 
of the AP news desk 
in New York on 
Nov. 7, 1918, he re- 
fused to be misled 
by a rival agency’s 
report of the false 
armistice and was 


first to obtain off- | Acme 


cial denial. Elliott 
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That Cost America 1,500,000,000 Working Hours 


Throughout last year America’ was 
raided. More than a billion and a half 
working hours — intended to make us fit 
and ready — were wiped out. 

How? By industrial accidents that kept 
throwing a monkey wrench into our war- 
production program. 

Yet such accidents can be prevented, 
and without a slowdown in production. 


x * * 


American Mutual — an insurance or- 
ganization originally formed by manu- 


iAmerican Mutual 


Ikorks to Make (MW ork Safe 


facturers and now operated to a large 
extent for manufacturers — has always 
made its accident-prevention recommen- 
dations — production recommendations. 


Its safety consultants, plant-trained men, — 


aim toward more and better output as 
well as fewer accidents. 


DAYS-LOST DOWN 96% 

A metal-working company, with practi- 
cally all known safety devices, still had 
costly accidents. Then American Mutual 
industry-trained consultants, helped re- 


duce days lost per employee by 96%. In- 
surance costs dropped $4,000.00; produc- 
tion value gained is immeasurable. 


For a good picture of unsurpassed loss- 
prevention, claim and medical services, 
have us send you a free copy of “Non- 
Stop Production.” It also describes 
American Mutual’s financial margin of 
safety that has always resulted in policy- 
holder dividends of 20% or more. Address 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept. A-4, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


There Is An American Mutual Representative Near You 
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You know let the Bull in the China Shop... 


But do you know the story of the bull in the machine 
shop? He horned in one day at the worst possible place... 
toward the end of an assembly line rolling out guns for 
which half a dozen battered and beleaguered nations were 
reaching their hands across the sea. 

There he sat, while the line stopped .. . and while battle 
lines overseas began to waver and fall back, for lack of the 
guns on which the bull was sitting. 

Where did this bull come from? He came from a minor 
mistake made by somebody back along the production 
line who miscounted the number of parts his machine had 
produced, and wound up the day’s production just a few 


shy. That’s where the bull came in. And he'll get in where 
there is no accurate mechanical means of counting the pro- 
duction of high speed war-production machines. But this 
plant ...and every other war-production plant... can count 
on Veeder-Root to take that bull by the horns and keep him at a 
Safe distance. 


- 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


. INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World— In England: Veeder-Root Limited, 
(new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 





ON THIS PAGE APRIL 20 — HOW VEEDER-ROOT HELPS TO '*POUR THE COAL ON” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Lomorrow’s 





Washington Trends 


Washington mail reflects an angry and 
critical public, and that is one reason 
why high Army and Navy officers are now 
talking about offensives . . . Another rea- 
son is that Japan’s successes have made 
her almost blockade-proof, and Washing- 
ton is virtually having to abandon its 
long-held war-of-attrition plans . . . A 
new and secret technical development is 
enabling some of the new government 
munitions plants almost to double their 
output .. . The WPB is now getting going 
on decentralization and building up its 
field offices; regional directors will eventu- 
ally become “Little Nelsons,” with power 
to interpret policy. 














‘Offensive Defense’ 


While Washington is talking offense, the 
best that can be hoped for from the 
Allies (except Russia) this year is a sort 
of “offensive defense” of Australia, India, 
and Egypt. This may be accompanied 
iby action in China and by strong 
British thrusts at the Continent to 
help Russia hold the Germans. Mean 
while, tremendous reserves of men and 
materials will be built up in Africa, India, 
and Australia m preparation for a 1943 
offensive. The Dutch don’t fully agree 
with this strategy, holding that the United 
Nations must strike back quickly against 
the Japs in the Southwest Pacific. They 
believe that, once the Nipponese succeed 
in consolidating their positions and get 
puppet governments operating in the 
Netherlands Indies and Malaya, the na- 
tives will be unwilling to kick the con- 
querors out merely to welcome the white 
man back again. 


U.S.-China Pact 


The U.S. will soon sign a mutual-aid 
and economic pact with China similar to 
the all-embracing agreement reached with 
Britain three weeks ago. It will probably 
be called a Lend-Lease agreement, but 
actually it will pave the way for China’s 
participation in the Association of Na- 
tions that America plans for after the 
war. The State Department is also hoping 
to get Russia’s signature on one of these 






that with Russia, China, and Britain 





so-called “master agreements.” It’s felt — 


lined up with the U.S. in this postwar 
“union,” the rest of the world will almost 
have to join. 


Sugar Muddle 


Sugar rationing, announced weeks ago, 
is still in a muddle and probably won’t 
get under way much before May 1. The 
biggest bottleneck is in the.OPA itself. 
Field offices aren’t yet equipped to do 
the job, and registration forms for ration 
books are not even drafted, much less 
printed. Also, it’s true there’s not enough 
sugar in the Eastern section of the country 
to start rationing under proposed quotas. 
Efforts are now being made to ship stocks 
East in preparation for nationwide alloca- 
tions. Meanwhile, the sugar rationing that 
does exist will continue to be voluntary 
or determined by supply. 


Arnold’s Troubles 


Heavy pressure is still being exerted 
on the Administration to force out Trust- 
Buster Thurman Arnold. His determina- 
tion to continue investigating and crack- 
ing down on agreements in restraint of 
trade, regardless of whether the companies 
involved are engaged in war production 
or not, has got him in bad with business 
executives, Army and Navy officials, and 
some Administration leaders. The pressure 
has become so strong in the last three 
months that Arnold has submitted his 
resignation no less than three times but, 
on each occasion, has been persuaded to 
withdraw it. 


National Notes 


Former Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes slipped almost unnoticed into 
Washington recently to see General Persh- 
ing and talk with friends about aiding in 
the war effort . . . The huge political 
scandal involving the Philadelphia Mint 
(Periscope, Nov. 17, 1941) is still being 
investigated but may break soon 
Veteran N.Y. political observers believe 
Governor Lehman will try for reelection 
and that Thomas E. Dewey, most men- 
tioned as the Republican nominee, may 
not run against him again. 





Trends Abroad 


Miitary authorities say the Pacific 
war’s biggest battle is likely to develop in 
North Burma when the Japs meet a com- 
bined British, American, and Chinese army 
. . . Britain is being cagey in talks with 
Russia on postwar territorial settlements, 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


insisting on U.S. participation; London 
isn’t taking any chances on a, split with 
Washington on such questions . . . Berlin 
is making good use of Jap reprisals against 
the Filipinos and others by citing them to 
Vichy as proof of its own charitableness 
toward France . . . An indication that Ja- 
pan’s scrap-metal stockpile may be getting 
low is seen by the hasty seizure and ship- 
ment home of metal statues, iron grillwork, 
etc., found in occupicd countries. 


German Troop Needs 


Uncensored information from France 
underlines the extent of German prepara- 
tions for a spring offensive. To provide the 
greatest number of troops possible, the 
Germans have withdrawn a huge propor- 
tion of the occupying force in France, even 
to customs guards and passport police. To 
all effect, the demarcation line between oc- 
cupied and unoccupied France no longer 
exists. Control stations at Moulins, Cha- 
lon, etc., remain, but the long stretches 
between are no longer adequately pa- 
trolled and an extensive clandestine traf- 
fic between the zones has sprung up. 
Vichy, taking advantage of the Nazi troop 
need, is now suggesting that French sol- 
diers relieve the remaining occupying 
troops in Southwestern France and take 
over control of the French Atlantic coast 
from the Loire River to the Spanish bor- 
der. 


Allied Polish Aid 


The revival on a large scale in recent 
months of underground Polish resistance 
to the Nazis has largely been made possible 
by coordinated British and Soviet aid. 
Both countries have worked out an elabo- 
rate system of furnishing supplies to the 
Poles and of dropping and picking up in- 
telligence agents in planes at night. The 
British bombers frequently fly on to Rus- 
sia instead of attempting the return trip. 
Several Polish leaders sought by the Nazis 
have been saved this way, and on one 
occasion a Gestapo official was kidnapped 
by the Poles and flown to Moscow aboard 
one of the bombers. ; 


Kerguelen Threat 


Despite the hullabaloo in the press, nei- 
ther London nor Washington has any evi- 
dence yet of a serious Axis threat in Mada- 
gascar. But they do have information indi- 
cating the use by Germany and Japan of 
Kerguelen Island, another Vichy posses- 
sion in the Indian Ocean some 1,800 miles 
south and east of Madagascar. Kerguelen 
has two small but excellent harbors which 
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have lately been much improved to make 
them ideal submarine bases, and Axis subs 
are believed to be operating out of them 
now. It’s known that as long as eighteen 
months ago Japanese whaler-tankers were 
refueling German raiders in the vicinity of 
the island. 


Fakir Revolt? 


There are now signs that Axis activities 
along India’s Northwest Frontier may bear 
fruit very soon. The British have just 
learned that the Nazis have got the notori- 
ous Fakir of Ipi all set for a new revolt 
similar to the violent uprising he led a 
decade ago. Despite numerous Anglo- 
Afghan expeditions against him in recent 
years, the Fakir has managed to maintain 
his small army of raiders intact in the wilds 
of Afghanistan. Lately, apparently with 
Axis money, he has been doing some suc- 
cessful recruiting. In addition, Axis agents 
have got him to record a call to Indian 
tribes to revolt against Britain, and both 
German and Japanese short-wave stations 
have been beaming this recorded appeal 
to India. 


Foreign Notes 


Because so many Frenchmen attacking 
Germans in occupied France have got away 
on bicycles, Nazi authorities have ordered 
that bicycles carry automobile-sized license 
tags to make them easier to identify ... A 
German-dominated paper in Brussels re- 
cently reported that Hitler, under the 
weight of last year’s tremendous responsi- 
bilities, has begun to get his first gray 
hairs . . . It’s now learned that just before 
the new Hungarian Cabinet took over, au- 
thorities uncovered a plot against former 
Premier Bardossy’s life involving members 
of the Nazi and Arrow Cross party .. . 
Mexico may send a commission to Wash- 
ington to try to ease the OPA ruling that 
Americans can’t bring new tires or tubes 
in from Mexico without first getting a per- 
mit. Mexico claims its vital, but already 
diminished, tourist trade is being ruined 
by the ruling. 





Maritime Commission Failure 


The Maritime Commission is coming in 
for some heavy criticism. Shipbuilding has 
been lagging for four months and the com- 
mission is now 39% behind the accelerated 
schedule it set for itself last July. The 
principal reason offered for the fall-off is 
materials shortages, and there has been 
trouble getting enough steel plate. There’s 
also criticism of shipyard management. 
Oddly enough, it has been some of the 
new yards, not the old, that have met 
their schedules. The outlook now is bet- 
ter. The “ugly ducklings,” for instance, 
which were to take five months’ building 
time, are now to be completed in thirteen 
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weeks. But a major speedup will have to 
be accomplished if the commission is to 
hit its new 9,000,000-ton goal for this 
year. 


Truck Transfer 


There is a good chance that before long 
the government may be forced to requisi- 
tion trucks from private owners. Most ex- 
perts foresee a transportation bottleneck in 
the near future. With the tire shortage al- 
ready throwing added burdens on the rail- 
ways, there will be increasingly heavy de- 
mands for truck transport in moving es- 
sential war materials. To meet this de- 
mand, the government may have to take 
trucks used in non-essential jobs and put 
them to work hauling vital supplies. Note 
that the government obtained most of the 
necessary data for such a move in a truck 
census taken last year. 


Car-Dealer Relief 


Don’t be surprised if the government 
soon buys up the 480,000-odd 1942 model 
cars now frozen in dealers’ hands. Com- 
plicated rationing regulations, inefficient 
local boards, and the public’s fear that 
tires may be confiscated have slowed sales 
so much that dealers face early bank- 
ruptcy. Tentative plans call for full pay- 
ment for the cars plus 1% per month 
for storage. The Federal agency most likely 
to do the purchasing is the RFC or its sub- 
sidiary, the Defense Supplies Corp., which 
is already buying up all new-tire stocks. 


Business Footnotes 


Economists are now revising their esti 
mates and predict that speeded war pro- 
duction will send the FRB index up over 
200 by the end of the year .. . In all the 
talk about the Treasury proposal to in- 
crease Social Security taxes, practically 
everybody has overlooked the fact that 
by law the present taxes go up to 2% 
for both employers and employes next 
January . . . Chain-grocery executives say 
the big self-service supermarkets are seri- 
ously threatened by the tire and gasoline 
situation; customers simply won’t drive to 
market . . . Large labor unions, following 
the lead of industry, are turning more and 
more to advertising to explain their part 
in the war effort. 








Chicago Sun Scoop 


i SERA an inside story behind The Chi- - 


cago Sun’s major victory over its rival, 
The Chicago Tribune, and the rest of the 
U.S. press with the widely headlined Ed- 
ward Angly story on the landing of U.S. 
troops in Australia. When Walter Farr of 
The London Daily Mail broke his convoy 
story from Honolulu two weeks ago, The 
Sun was the only paper to ask for—and 
obtain—Censor Byron Price’s permission 


to publish a similar, but factual, ston 
from its own correspondent. After a week 
Angly’s story was finally cleared out 4 
Australia, published by The Sun, and wa 
later carried over the world by the Unite) 
Press. The Tribune immediately led th 
parade of press protests to Washington, 
but the Office of Censorship O.K.’d th 
story, with minor deletions, and it stood, 
Since no other stories got out of Australi, 
until the next day most papers ran The 
Sun’s story with ¢redit, but The Tribu» 
published a story saying Washington wa: 
investigating reports broadcast by Radio 
Station WOR in New York about U.S. 
troops in Australia, 


New Army Paper 


Watch for early announcement of i new 
weekly newspaper for the entire Army, 
somewhat on the pattern of The Stars and 
Stripes published for the AEF in the last 
war. Tabloid in format, it will feature lav. 
ish use of pictures. The paper will le 
printed in some strategically located spot, 
and mats will be flown to far-distant Army 
areas for local reprinting as soon as pos- 
sible. The name probably will be “Yank.” 


Movie Lines 


Travelogue Producer James A. Fitzpat- 
rick, partly financed by both Mexico ani 
the U.S., is preparing a Technicolor film on 
modern Mexico for distribution by M-G-M 
in May ... Paul Muni and Luise Rainer. 
Chinese husband and wife in “The Good 
Earth,” will be teamed by RKO in “China 
Sky,” another Pearl Buck story . . . Brit- 
ain’s Ministry of Information is turning 
out simplified silent films minus all camera 
tricks to dramatize the war effort to illiter- 
ate African colonials. A commentary is sup- 
plied, to be read off by local interpreters 
in the native dialect . . . The plethora of 
pictures with international settings is a 
boon to linguistic actors, with such varied 
accents as Turkish, Polynesian, Hindu. 
Chinese, Japanese, and French in demand. 


Press Notes 


Censor Byron Price has. turned down 
two publishers who’ve asked for books on 
his job, clamming that censorship can’t be 
popularized .. . If the current West Coast 
experiment of pricing Sunday newspapers 
at 12c a copy is successful, it may be wide- 
ly adopted . . . Former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia Joseph E. Davies will have an article 
called “Meet-the Real Stalin” in the com- 
ing issue of Look . . . Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace,” a best seller since the Russian 
counteroffensive, will be issued by Simon & 
Schuster in a new, de luxe edition, with a 
foreword and annotations by Clifton Fadi- 
man ... The post office is complaining that 
the war flood of government publicity re- 
leases, official booklets, etc., has become s0 
huge that it actually slows handling of 
regular mail, 
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The limericks below are not jests... 
They show that, in filling requests, 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
Has an absolute mania 
For giving free service to guests. 














Take one of our guests, Mr. Brown, 
When he said, “I’m allergic to down, 
It makes me feel ill... oh!” 

We gave him a pillow, 
The most non-allergic in town! 
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‘ve got no pajamas for bed...” 
Sighed a guest, but our clerk proudly said, 
“Take this overnight kit, 
“pat: There’s pajamas in it — 
anl 9 ...Would you like a nice nightshirt instead?” 
mM oni 


A guest in room seven-oh-two 
Demanded: “Say, what can you do 
For the ache in my head?” 

“Why, that’s easy!” we said, 


















G-M “We'll rush up an ice bag to you!” 
iner, 
x00 
hina 
Brit- 
ning 
mera 
iter- 
sup- 
se “My reports,” phoned a girl in a flurry, One evening we heard our phone tinkle, 
‘ge “Are causing me anguish and worry!” Cried a lady: “My dress is a-wrinkle!” Dear Reader, by now you can see 
ee We were pleased to invite her So we quickly took heed Why folks say, “Pennsylvania for me!” 
ndu, To pound our typewriter, Of this most pressing need, You'll never unnerve us 
and. So we sent one upstairs in a hurry! And sent up an iron in a twinkle! By asking for service, 
And remember, these things are all free! 
own 
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oast The Statler Hotel in New York 
pers " 
i. Hotel Pennsylvania 
tus- James H. McCabe, General Manager 
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vi a $3.85 If you think that we’re cocky and boastful 
th a AS LOW so Of the hundreds of ways that we’re hostful— 
ad FOR TWO $5: We'll all gladly show you 
that The reasons we know you 
’ Te- Will find that of comforts we’re most full! 
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* Buy United States Defense Bonds now! * 
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TOUGHER JOBS FOR GLASS 


WITH A TEMPER! 





L-O-F TUF-FLEX Solves Demands for a Glass 
that can take severe punishment 


Through .a special heat temper- 
ing process, L-O-F transforms fine 
plate glass into a glass that is three 
to seven times stronger, three times 
more resistant to thermal shock, 
and many times more flexible. It’s 
called TUF-FLEX Heat Tempered 
Plate Glass. 

Here’s a glass that has been sub- 
jected to the most severe tests with 
the most amazing results. It has been 
jarred by constant vibration, drop- 
ped from unusual heights, tortured 
by temperature extremes, twisted 
through angles of 20 degrees, all 
without failure. 

The uses. of Tuf-Flex are practi- 
cally unlimited. It takes the pound- 
ing of the sea as porthole glass. It 
serves as protective shields on ma- 


chine tools. And because of its high 
resistance to thermal shock it is 
proving most successful as lenses in 
giant searchlights and as glass win- 
dows for oven doors. 

On your own Main Street, Tuf- 
Flex is probably serving many mer- 
chants as modern all-glass doors. It 
also serves in display windows and 
cases where extra strength and pro- 
tection are needed. An added safety 
feature is the fact that when Tuf-Flex 
glass is fractured, it disintegrates into 
small, relatively harmless crystals. 

Quite likely Tuf-Flex may prove 
the answer toa problem in your busi- 
ness. Our engineers will gladly dis- 
cuss it with you. Libbey. Owens.Ford 
Glass -Co., 1310 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


iw 7 LIBBEY: OWENS: ForD 
wr Quality A7Z7 Glass Products 
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MacArthur Takes Up Australian 
Post As Yankee ‘Troops Arrive 


Surprise Move Gives Him 
SupremeCommand There;Spring 


Promises Fiercer Fighting 


At last MacArthur! 

The American people had been calling 
for him. The Australians had asked for 
him. And now they had him where they 
wanted him—safe in Australia and in 
supreme command of the Allied forces 
there. 

Tuesday of this week the news burst 
out from Washington and the country’s 
pride rose in a wave of elation that washed 
from coast to coast, swept over beleaguered 
Bataan and surged throughout hard 
pressed Australia. It was a dramatic climax 
staged to perfection for the most dramatic 
figure in any of the theaters of this war. 
The restrained words of the communiqué, 
like a simple announcement of a command- 
er taking over a peacetime post, height- 
ened the force of the action: 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur arrived in 
Australia by plane today. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. MacArthur and son, and 
his Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Richard K. 
Sutherland. He will be the supreme com- 
mander in that region, including the Phil- 
ippine Islands.” 

The week had been building up for just 
such an event. Only the day before this 
country learned from an _ extraordinary 
midnight communiqué that great convoys 
of United States troops had safely crossed 
the Pacific and landed in Australia. There 
newly arrived Flying Fortresses went into 
action against the Japs. So did American 
Army fighting planes. 

Till then the Australians had thought 
their hour had struck. Prime Minister 
John Curtin told the United States in a 
tadio speech that if Australia fell the Japa- 


nese would directly attack America. Gen. 
Henry Gordon Bennett, former Australian 
commander at Singapore, demanded all 
the Dominion’s troops be returned from 
overseas. Sunday the whole country ob- 
served a national day of prayer. 

They couldn’t know that three weeks 
ago—the day before his Washington Birth- 
day broadcast—President Roosevelt had 
agreed to the Australian government’s re- 
quest and directed General MacArthur to 





. : Wide World 
General Wainwright (left) takes 
over Bataan from MacArthur 


go to Australia “as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made.” 

Everyone had known that nothing less 
than an order from his Commander in 
Chief would get the General away from 
his heroic Philippine troops. Cool and cal- 
culating as usual, MacArthur waited to re- 
organize his Bataan command and turn it 
over to his close friend and right hand 
officer, Maj. Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright. 

All the while ships and planes from the 
United States were flowing in a great 
flood to the other battlefields of the world 
as well as to Australia. An American Air 
Force headquarters was set up in India. 
An American general was appointed Chief 
of Staff in the Chinese Army. A constant 
stream of planes poured into the Middle 
East. The Rome radio put out a propa- 
ganda report that the giant liner Queen 
Mary, loaded with American troops, had 
been torpedoed off Rio de Janeiro. 

As the United States moved into action, 
the world held its breath, waiting for the 
bloody drama of the spring campaigns to 
begin. The RAF appeared to have jumped 
the gun with heavy bombing attacks 
against the Reich. The Russians proclaimed 
that they were at the gates of Kharkov and 
told of Nazis slaughtered by the thou- 
sands. 

The Germans listened to Hitler. Dunng 
a surprise speech in Berlin. the Fihrer 
boasted that the German Army had man- 
aged to get through the winter and would 
annihilate the Russians during the coming 
Summer. Hitler predicted the “collapse” of 
the United States but made no threats of 
offensives in new directions. He didn’t fore- 
cast victory. He didn’t even foresee any end 
to the war. The Fiihrer could only say that 

it wouldn’t last as long as the years of 
peace which would follow after it. 


Dark Island 


President Wilson spoke across the table 
to the Australian Prime Minister: “Come, 
come, Mr. Hughes, do you mean to tell me 
that if you have Australia taking one side, 
and the whole of the civilized world the 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 


P04 





Eprror’s Note: This is NEwWSWEEK’S 
first foreign dispatch from its former 
Sport Week columnist, who left his Sport 
Week column behind. and donned a cor- 
respondent's uniform to cover the war. 
He recently arrived in Australia with an 
American troop convoy. Henceforth Lard- 
ner’s articles will appear weekly, trans- 
mission facilities and censorship permit- 
ting. 


ME.LsournEe—Australia at this moment 
is just where the United States might be 
if the Japanese had seized the Panama 
Canal and were throwing bombs with 
brutal effect into Texas and New Orleans. 
In short, Australia refuses to proceed on 
any assumption but one—that the do- 
minion is the next target on the timetable 
and must be defended at once to the 
last drop of the last Australian’s blood, 
no matter what course others may take. 

Down here they give wide but skeptical 
publicity to what strategists say about a 
Japanese invasion of India or Siberia. 
That’s all very well but this lonely conti- 
nent prefers to expect the worst. The 
lesson of Singapore and Java has sudden- 
ly come home to women and civilians 
who were as complacent a couple of 
weeks ago as the smuggest pawnbroker 
in Cleveland or Kansas City: 

We skirted the Eastern Australian 
coast—the fertile danger zone—by train. 
Casey Jones was a freight engineer, but 
if he had hauled passengers, he would 
have pulled Pullman cars like ours—built 
in the 1800s, one of the two oldest in 
Australia and probably in the world, with 
wooden berths, heavy print hangings, 
curtains in the windows, and white 
enamel trimmings. 

There were Australian soldiers on the 
train, and Australian soldiers on every 
road of every town we saw, eating hot 
meat pies and yelling cheerfully at us 
Yanks to ask what we thought of the 
country. After the green fields and ant- 
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Of Yanks and Horses in Australia 


by JOHN LARDNER 





Lardner in uniform 


hills of Queensland, we hit the north 
part of New South Wales and stopped 
by night in a country town for a supper of 
lamb in a country where lambs grow 
like dandelions. 

A youngster stuck his head in the 
window of our car. He just wanted to 
talk to Yanks. Came from a village of 
1,500. “Three hundred men in our village 
enlisted,” he said. “That’s-more than 
’awf the able-bodied men. I'll be there 
next month if they don’t remember how 
I lied to ’em lawst month. Got a cigarette, 
Yank?” 

In Sydney, the train stopped over for 
a day, maybe to rest the legs of old 
Minnetonka, our Pullman car. We went 
to the races at Rosehill. They only run 
races on Saturdays now, though Austral- 
ians are the world’s foremost horsebugs. 


The horses go clockwise and not very fast 
on Rosehill’s drought-bitten turf. The 
way people reacted to my uniform gave 
me an idea of how they like Yanks and 
want to see more of them and their arms. 
They passed me into the track free and 
horse owners and trainers gave me tips 
which were good tips and Australian 
soldiers bought me drinks because they 
thought my sad face meant luck was 
bad and they wanted to cheer up the 
Yank. 

And back in Brisbane in a temperance 
hotel, the maid who packed my bags re- 
fused a tip though she looked as if she 
could use a buck much better than the 
next girl. “Didn’t help you for money,” 
she said. “You Americans are here to 
help us.” It’s true. Americans can help 
Australia, and Australians need and ex- 
pect American help in the crisis they 
firmly believe is hanging over the country 
this instant, but they also believe, “now” 
means “now,” and they are ready to 
carry the ball themselves. 

They have the ordinary problems of | 
anti-Axis countries everywhere. A fifth | 
column, for instance. In Queensland, | 
Italian fishermen abound. Farther south, | 
German and Japanese espionage was 

\ 





rampant till recently. A certain hotel 
bar in Brisbane is notorious locally as a 
hotbed of spies. Our train carried three 
carloads of Italian internees, all docile 
except one who spat thoughtfully at the 
jailer at regular intervals. 

But Australia is past the stage of 
espionage, counterespionage, sugar short- 
age, gasoline conservation, part-time pro- 
hibition, and other problems which may 
or may not worry Americans. Blood has 
been drawn from Australia’s mouth. She 
is ready to fight for her life. She needs 
help and wants it and perhaps cannot 
survive without it—but is willing to try 
if maximum help does not come. Looking 
down the barrel of a loaded gun, she has 
an idea she is playing for keeps. 





other, you will persist in urging the claim 
of Australia against that of the civilized 
world?” 

Hughes* looked Wilson in the eye: 
“Well, Mr. President, that’s about it.” 





*Still active at 77, William: M. Hughes is 
now on Australia’s Advisory War Council. 


That was in 1919 at the Paris peace con- 
ference. And that was how strongly the 
Australians felt about the disposal of Ger- 
many’s Southwest Pacific colonies, includ- 
ing Northeast New Guinea and the Bis- 
marck and Solomon Islands. Hughes want- 
ed to annex them outright but later reluc- 
tantly agreed to accept a mandate over 
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them. Last week Australia faced the pros- 
pect of losing these strategic territories to 
Japan. 


Mountain Wall 

Forbidding and mysterious, the elongat- 
ed tropical island of New Guinea juts up 
out of the Southwest Pacific like the scaly 
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pack of some fabulous green sea serpent. 
Its spine of jagged, jungle-covered moun- 
tains, running nearly the 1,400-mile length 
of the island, forms a mountain wall 3 
miles high in places—a well-nigh impene- 
rable barrier between the northern and 
outhern coastal areas. 

New Guinea is still one of the least ex- 
plored regions of the world. As recently as 
1938, an American explorer, Dr. Richard 
Archbold, opened up to the world a hither- 
to unknown valley in the Dutch portion. 
In it he found 60,000 primitive natives 
who still worked with Stone Age tools and 
plowed with wooden sticks. The most im- 
portant developments in the island’s re- 
cent history, however, began with the dis- 
covery in 1922 of rich gold deposits in the 
Morobe Mountains by “Shark Eye” Park, 
an obscure adventurer. At first, Park and 
his fellow miners braved jungle terrors 
ranging all the way from cannibals and 
headhunters ‘to snakes, crocodiles, and 




































































scorpions to bring their alluvial pannings 
down precipitous mountain tracks to the 
coast. 

Then, one farsighted prospector, Cecil 
John Levien, an Australian war veteran, 
revolutionized the industry. At his sugges- 
tion, big transport planes, many of them 
trmotored German Junkers, began to hop 
over the mountain ridges to Bulolo and 
Wau, hitherto virtually inaccessible gold- 
mining centers. Piece by piece, they car- 
ried machinery needed for full-scale work- 
ing of the mines. The trip to the fields, 
which had taken a month by mountain 
trail, was cut to an hour. Bulolo and Wau 
became the world’s most bizarre mining 
communities, broiling jungle towns to 
which goods needed by miners—from 
machinery and building materials to 
whisky and pool tables—were brought by 
air. 

Along with a booming $6,500,000 yearly 
gold industry, New Guinea acquired a 
chain of more than twenty airports. Among 
the most important coastal fields were 
those at Salamaua and Lae, in Northeast 
New Guinea, where the Japanese on March 
8 made their first landings. From these air- 
dromes and from another newly captured 
base at Finschhaven, 65 miles northeast of 
Salamaua, the invaders last week stepped 
up their assault against Port Moresby, 
main New Guinea defense base and chief 
city of Papua. 

It was this important port on the is- 
land’s southern shore, only 300 miles from 
the Australian mainland, that the Aussie 
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garrison prepared to turn into a “Tobruk 
of the Pacific.” 

Its capture would give the Japanese con- 
trol of treacherous Torres Strait, enabling 
them to cut eastward communications with 
Darwin. It would also provide a spring- 


og for invasion of the Australian main- 
and. 


tempt to cross the central mountains. In- 
stead they hit at Port Moresby with daily 








At first even the Japanese did not at-. 

















heavy bombing attacks. They also sent 
naval forces toward Buka in the Solomon 
group and bombed the ‘area of Thursday 
Island, off Cape York, a narrow finger of 
the Australian mainland that thrusts north 
toward New Guinea. 

Australian and American pilots retali- 
ated by pounding at the Japanese landing 
armadas off Northeast New Guinea. In 
one such raid, eight Flying Fortresses un- 
der Maj. Richard H. Carmichael peppered 
the Jap ships with 18 tons of bombs, leav- 
ing two sinking, four afire, and another 
beached. Next day, five more Fortresses 
battered the Salamaua and Lae airfields. 
The Australians also bombed Japanese air- 
dromes at Rabaul and Gasmata, in New 
Britain. For the moment, these attacks ap- 
peared to have disorganized the initial 
Japanese thrusts. 





Hong Kong Blood Bath 


A seventeenth-century visitor to Japan, 
Arnoldus Montanus, in a_ book called 
“Memorable Embassy to the Emperor of 
Japan,” gave his impressions of the Japa- 
nese character: 

“They take delight in cruelty and blood- 
shed and the like. Revenge is so sweet to 
them that the first occasion of having any 
advantage in the very Streets, stealing up 
close behind the Person, and drawing the 
Scymiter, if the first stroke fail, the second 
dispatches him; which done the Assassi- 
nater wipes his Sword and Sheathing it, 
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walks away unconcerned, as if a Jest or 
nothing done. 

“When their Bosoms swell with projects 
of all manners of mischiefs: and where 
they bear the greatest, and most inveterate 
malice, their Speech, Face and Gesture, ex- 
press nothing but their deep respects, love 
and honour that they bear.” 

It has taken the Western world a long 
time to discover how right Montanus was. 
For decades after their country was opened 
up by Commodore Perry, the Japanese 
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...and bayonet drill with live targets forewarned of Japanese cruelty 
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Battle of Java: The Peril of Mixed Command 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The sea battle off Java was the 
fiercest in modern history, since practi- 
cally all hands went down with their 
ships. Our Asiatic Fleet, and the Allied 
ships that fought’ with it, were “a 
suicide squadron,” whose mission was 
to delay the enemy and inflict as much 
damage on him as possible. This was 
done. 

However, the results of this battle 
have made several things clear. A con- 
glomerate force, such as the American, 
British, and Dutch ships at Java, suf- 
fers the disadvantage of mixed com- 
mand. The war in the Pacific is our 
fight and we must have the determining 
voice in how it should be run. To win 
requires concentration of force on the 
fighting front, instead of dispersal on 
many fronts. Australia has been laid 
open to attack and this bastion must be 
held. Recent statements indicate that 
much of the effort to do this will come 
from America. 


One essential naval problem is to 
get men and war materials to the fight- 
ing fronts quickly and safely. As pro- 
duction increases, an additional load is 
carried by transportation. We are en- 
deavoring to meet this by a huge mer- 
chant marine, but every increase in 
sea-borne tonnage requires added pro- 
tection by our warships. This creates a 
vicious circle. 

It is now evident that the preliminary 
phase of this war, particularly in the 
Pacific, is an air war. Efforts to solve 
the transport problem have been made 
by the use of the large transport plane 
and the towed glider. This is an Axis 
method. The totalitarian powers, which 
hold sea control in the Orient and hun- 
dreds of steppingstones in Europe as 
well as the Orient, which can be used 
by fighters, bombers, and transport 
planes, have for the time being solved 
their transport problem. America has 
few of these steppingstones. 

No country in the world is as well 
fitted as America today to solve the 
problem of air transportation by means 
of the airship (Newsweek, May 19, 
1941). For operations over sea lanes 
far removed from land-based planes, no 
cruiser, destroyer, battleship, or sub- 
marine can touch the airship. It can 
operate from base to base free from 
attack, except from the aircraft carrier. 


Used to carry troops, it can be both 
safer and faster than sea _ transport. 
From New York to a base on the Red 
Sea, at a cruising speed of 50 knots and 
maximum of 85, with a radius of 10,000 
miles, a safe run can be made in around 
six days, compared with about 30 to 40 
days for ships going around the Cape 
of Good Hope—ships threatened by 
submarines during the journey. From 
New York to Sydney is about eight 
days by air, compared with over 26 
days by sea. 

Recently we have awakened to the 
possibilities of the blimp for coast 
defense. Yet in possibilities the blimp 
lags far behind its larger brother, the 
dirigible. 


The appointment of Admiral King 
as Chief of Naval Operations elicits a 
cordial welcome in the hearts of most 
servicemen. No longer will administra- 
tion, embodied in a desk detail job, 
supplant operations, the vital war func- 
tion of the office. For that office, the 
center of information and formulator 
of war plans, holds a broad directive 
over all of our naval forces afloat and in 
the air. The step furthermore marks the 
first time that due naval recognition has 
been given to air power, since Admiral 
King is a flier as well as sailor. 

Two things have always been upper- 
most in the minds of men who seek 
their careers at sea or in the air. One is 
that an officer’s chances for promotion 
or preferment for higher command are 
jeopardized unless he can get a high 
bureau job in Washington, even though 
its sole function is administration. No 
John Paul Jones or Farragut can emerge 
from a practice which puts a premium 


-on administration over operation. And 


it is of record that Dewey, Benson, 
Sims, Mayo, and Rodman never 
achieved high command via the bureau 
route. Experience at sea and intensive 
War College training are what count. 

The second consideration is that 
while men afloat and in the air are 
held strictly accountable for the slight- 
est mishap, the bureaus can always pass 
the buck. In King the Navy has a man, 
ruthless and efficient, who may stream- 
line the shore establishment in Wash- 
ington, just as the Fleet was streamlined 
some ten years ago, thanks to our War 
College. 


? were looked upon as cute little people, why 
painted delicate water colors, arranged 
flowers beautifully, and took plenty gf 
baths. Somehow the streak of cruelty tha 
has made the torture of animals and the 
mistreatment of children a normal featur 
of Japanese domestic life was neve 
brought out. And the rest of the world 
paid little heed even when the Japanes 
perpetrated some of the most shamefj] 
massacres and barbarities in the history of 
war during their campaigns in China—al. 
though the Chinese presented photographs 
and detailed documents of the outrages, 

Last week the world learned of the first 

- Japanese atrocities against whites. In Lon. 
don, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden told 
a silent and shocked House of Common; 
of the cruelties practiced by the Japanese 
against helpless prisoners at Hong Kong, 
From reliable eyewitnesses, the British 
Government learned that the Japanese had 
bayoneted to death 50 British officers and 
men who had been previously bound hand 
and foot. Women, white and yellow, were 
raped, and an entire Chinese district was 
declared a brothel. In a world hitherto 
skeptical of atrocity stories, the Foreign 
Secretary’s account blasted one of the last 
illusions about war. 





Last Man 


Just 88 years ago Commodore Matthew 
Calbraith Perry sailed seven United States 
Naval vessels intc Yokohama and con- 
cluded a treaty with the reigning Shogunate 
that opened up the Pandora’s box of Japan. 
One of the least of Perry’s party was 10- 
year-old Horace F. Sisson, serving as a 
powder boy on one of the ships. Last week, 
at Westerly, R. I., Sisson died at the age 
of 98, carrying with him the last firsthand 
memory of the Perry expedition. 





Disaster off Java 


It was a strange fleet that sailed out of 
Surabaya on Feb. 27. The biggest ship was 
the American heavy cruiser Houston, a fine 
vessel mounting 8-inch guns and often 
used by President Roosevelt on cruises and 
inspection tours. Next, came one of the 
most famous of British veterans, the heavy 
cruiser Exeter, flagship of the squadron 
that sank the Graf Spee. Then there were 
the Australian light cruiser Perth, fresh 
from battles in the Mediterranean, and two 
light Dutch- cruisers, the Java and De 
Ruyter. Mixed British, American, and 
Dutch destroyers and an Australian sloop 
completed the fleet. A Dutchman, Rear 
Admiral Karel Doorman, was in command. 

This was the force that was depended 
on to defend Java. Within 48 hours it had 
been disastrously defeated by the Japanese 
and most of the ships lay beneath the 
limpid tropic waters. The course of the bat- 
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Battle of Java: How Allied sea power in the Far East was destroyed 


cluded all the cruisers, seven destroyers, 
and the sloop Yarra. Japanese losses were 
three cruisers and four destroyers sunk 
or damaged out of a greatly superior fleet 
that included nine cruisers and two whole 
flotillas of destroyers. 

The battle was no Jutland, despite Brit- 
ish comparisons, and Allied numerical in- 
feriority did not entirely explain the defeat. 
The tactics of the Japanese, despite their 
superior strength, were apparently not to 
slug it out. Nor did either side use aircraft 
to any extent. After the initial action, the 


. Allied Fleet lost contact with both the 


Japanese warships and convoys and in 
swinging back to the coast, they ran into 
a trap. The Java and the De Ruyter were 
sunk, probably by submarines, and the 
rest of the Allied Fleet simply broke up. 
The end came later when the other United 
Nations ships went to the bottom one by 
one while attempting to escape. In these 
hopeless actions, Allied sea power in the 
Southwest Pacific was destroyed—for the 
time being at any rate. 





U-Boat Score 


psecretary of the Navy Knox announced 
on March 11 that henceforth names and 
tonnage of merchant ships sunk by Axis 
raiders in Western Hemisphere waters 
would not be disclosed, and that the vic- 
tims would merely be described as large, 
medium, or small vessels. The change in 
policy, he explained, was designed to pre- 
vent valuable information from reaching 
the enemy. 

The announcement came during one of 
the most active weeks of submarine war- 
fare off the American coasts since the Axis 
opened its campaign in mid-January. More 
than a score of ships went down over a 
wide area ranging from United States and 
Canadian waters to the Caribbean. Among 
the casualties was the 1,838-ton Chilean 
steamer Tolten, torpedoed and lost only 37 
miles off New York. It was Chile’s first 
shipping loss in the war. 


Meanwhile, the Berlin High Command 
asserted that in two months U-boats had 
sunk 151 ships in North American waters 
totaling 1,029,000 tons. Tokyo chimed in 
with a claim that Japanese subs operating 
off the American Pacific coast had sent to 
the bottom twenty vessels totaling 160,000 
tons. 





Trondheim. and Tirpitz 


; Ship’s Escape Underlines 
Allied Need in Torpedo Planes 


Trondheim Fjord is an 82-mile-long 
deepwater inlet, framed by low green hills 
and protected from the sea by isle-studded 
approaches and a bottleneck entrance. The 
city of Trondheim, nestling on the fjord’s 
southern shore and founded in 995 by Nor- 
way’s first king, Olaf the Viking, was Nor- 
way’s original capital. It is also the site 
of Scandinavia’s finest cathedral—a mag- 
nificent bluestone and white-marble edifice 
where many Norwegian kings were 
crowned, including the present monarch- 
in-exile, Haakon VII. 

To the Germans, who captured Trond- 
heim by sea in April 1940, after Quislings 
had sabotaged the great Agdenes fort 
guarding the fjord’s entrance, the city is 
important as a perfect location for a north- 
ern naval base. In the fjord are acres of 
fine anchorage. Ships drawing 22 feet of 
water can dock at the modern quays, 
which are served by railways and electric 
cranes. For months the Germans have 
been extending these port facilities. One 
of their projects has been a bombproof 
U-boat shelter with a 14-foot-thick con- 
crete roof. 

The Trondheim base sits strategically 
about 500 miles north of Scotland and 200 
below the Arctic Circle, but is kept ice- 
free the year round by the warm Atlantic 
Drift, an offshoot of the. Gulf Stream. It 
commands a vast sea area. Thus, the base 
looks south toward the North Sea, west 


into the Atlantic, and north toward the 
Arctic. It is ideal for the two chief Nazi 
purposes of harassing Allied supply lines 
and guarding Northern Norway against a 
possible Allied invasion. 

Last week, the British got their first 
glimpse at Trondheim’s role as a_ sub- 
Arctic nest for surface raiders. It started 
when reconnaissance planes reported that 
the battleship Tirpitz, sister ship of the 
Bismarck, armed with eight 15-inch guns, 
had left Trondheim and was proceeding 
northward up the coast of Norway. The 
pride of the Nazi Fleet, officially rated at 
35,000 tons but probably displacing any- 
where up to 50,000, was apparently gun- 
ning for a big British convoy on the way 
to Russia. 

On the morning of March 9, the Tirpitz 
was attacked by British torpedo planes, 
evidently launched by a carrier somewhere 
north of Scotland. But the results of the’ 
attack could not be learned since the Tir- 
pitz promptly laid down a heavy smoke- 
scréen and was last seen retiring toward 
the coast. British surface warships that 
rushed to the scene failed to make contact 
with the Nazi ship. London admitted the 
loss of two torpedo planes, but claimed 
that the convoy had safely reached its des- 
tination, presumably Murmansk or Arch- 
angel. But with the Tirpitz and possibly 
other Nazi warships at Trondheim, the 
threat to Russian-bound convoys imposed 
a new strain on the already extended 
British Navy. 


TBD’s 

The brush with the Tirpitz, like the at- 
tack on the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in 
the Channel a month earlier, provided 
fresh ammunition for critics who have in- 
sisted that British torpedo planes were 
obsolete. Last week, the criticism flared 
again when Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
charged in the House of Commons that 
the Navy’s Swordfish torpedo craft, known 
in the service as Stringbags, were six years 
old in design and could do only 90 miles 
an hour. In reply, A. V. Alexander, First 
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As bombs rained upon the, fortress city, half-crazed native women wailed over the bodies of their children... 


Lord of the Admiralty, said that the 
Swordfish was being replaced by a slightly 
faster type, and revealed that a much 
more powerful and speedier craft was now 
moving into production. 

A similar weakness in _ torpedo-plane 
equipment has hitherto characterized the 
United States Navy, which at present has 
in service only one standard type—the 
Douglas TBD-1, which carries either a 21- 
inch torpedo or 500-pound bombs. At least 
two other types, including Grumman and 
Vought-Sikorsky models, are understood 
to be in production. 

The lack of torpedo planes cost the Al- 
lies dearly in the Far East. Dutch naval 
officers still snort with anger when they 
talk of the lost opportunities in the Battle 
of Java, where the massed Japanese ships 
presented a perfect target for torpedo at- 
tack from the air. A few squadrons of tor- 
pedo bombers, they say, might have turned 
the tide. Instead, it was the Japanese who 
scored with torpedo bombers in the sink- 
ing of the Repulse and Prince of Wales 
and in the Pearl Harbor attack. 


Troubled Victory 


Prime Minister Churchill’s recent ex- 
planation that the escape of the German 
battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau was 
really a British victory was received by the 
press with skepticism. The London Econ- 
omist raised the unkindest doubt of all: 
“It was a famous victory, but a committee 
of inquiry, under Mr. Justice Bucknill, is 
already at work to find out why it was 
allowed to happen.” 


Singapore X-Ray 


The best analysis of the fall of Singa- 


pore has come from the British themselves. 
It appeared in a dispatch in the latest 
edition of The London Times to reach 
this country. The account spared no one 
and caused The London Economist to cry 
out that it was “the most terrifying docu- 
ment that has appeared in print for many 
years.” But it was not censored and it is 
here reproduced—as a tribute to British 


ability to take it in the form of bad news, 
as well as a revelation of British shortcom- 
ings. 


How came it that our substantial forces 
could not prevent the Japanese landings 
and their subsequent occupation of the 
island?. First, to the unmilitary mind, 
there still seemed not enough men on the 
island, evca after the withdrawal from 
Johore. : 

Reinforcements both of men and equip- 
ment arrived during the two months that 
elapsed between the outbreak of the war 
in the Pacific and the Japanese landing 
in Singapore, but they never came in suff- 
cient quantity to make any great differ- 
ence to the general situation. The Hurti- 
canes turned out to be only slightly better 
than the Japanese fighters and were al- 
ways greatly outnumbered; most of them 
were destroyed, not in aerial combat but 
on the ground during Japanese raids on 
our airfields. 

Secondly, the majority of our troops 
had already taken part in the long, ex- 
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_ And the Japanese drove on despite losses inflicted on their tanks by Australian gunners 


hausting, and thoroughly dispiriting with- 
drawal for over 500 miles from the Thai 
frontier. Many of our units, especially the 
best, had suffered heavily in the fighting 
on the mainland. 

Thirdly, many of the white troops—the 
Australians were conspicuous exceptions 
—never seemed to be physically up to the 
mark. Some had been too long in this 
tropical climate and had gone soft. Oth- 
ers had only just arrived and were not 
accustomed either to the terrain or the 
climate. One brigade was plunged straight 
into jungle fighting in Johore three days 
after it had arrived in Singapore, after a 

" long voyage. 

Fourthly, troops whose duty it was to 
repel the Japanese in a sector where they 
landed had been subjected for three days 
by the Japanese artillery across the Straits 
to a crescendo of bombardment, which 
reached a climax on the evening of Feb. 8, 
‘when for four hours Japanese guns, light, 
medium, and heavy, fired at machine-gun 
tempo. For three days these men had been 
sitting amid all this uproar in shallow open 


trenches in rubber and coconut planta- 
tions, just waiting for the stuff to fall. 
Our artillery did what it could, but the 
Japanese had more guns and the advan- 
tage of continuous aerial observation by 
airplane and even by balloon. 

Fifthly, the enemy’s complete ascend- 
ancy in the air had a big effect on the 
actual fighting and an even bigger effect 
on the morale of our men, especially on 
the Indians, who, after all, formed the 
bulk of our forces in Malaya. 

To my mind, the general who showed 
the greatest qualities of leadership was 
the commander of the AIF [Maj. Gen. 
Henry Gordon Bennett of the Australian 
Imperial Force]. Hard, bitter, sarcastic, 
difficult, he was yet a fighter through and 
through, imbued like his men with an 
aggressive, offensive, and unconventional 
spirit. Otherwise, the absence of forceful 
leadership made itself felt from the top 
downward. The material of the men was 
potentially good. Something was lacking 
to crystallize it, to coordinate it, to infuse 
it with the fire of confidence. 


The same lack of dynamism, of aggres- 
sive energy, characterized the upper ranks 
of the civilian administration. Perhaps it 
is impossible to retain these qualities 
after a lifetime spent in the easygoing 
routine of colonial administration, much 
of it in the enervating heat of the tropics. 
In Malaya there was time for static to 
be replaced by dynamic and able leader- 
ship. 

The government had no roots in the life 
of the people of the country. With the 
exception of certain sections of the Chi- 
nese community—some inspired by Free 
China’s struggle for survival, others by 
Soviet precept and example—the bulk of 
the Asiatic population remained spectators 
from start to finish. Their inclination was 
to get as far as possible from the scene 
of hostilities. 

In Singapore this caused acute difficul- 
ties in the field of labor. Bomb craters on 
airfields were not filled up because no 
Asiatics, and not enough Europeans, were 
available for work. Early on in the war, of 
the labor force of 12,000 Asiatics employed 
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Where Should WE Strike? 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


In the words of Joshua, as spring 
arrives, “There is a noise of war in the 
camp.” The calls for help from near 
and far grow louder. And, as always 
in war, our High Command is prodded 
with the old-time cries of “On to Rich- 
mond” and “On to Berlin,” now changed 
only to meet the varied actual and 
probable fronts of today. 

But confusion in thinking is retard- 
ing the building of our military structure 
just as the confusion of language halted 
the generations of the sons of Noah in 
erecting their tower to heaven. There- 
fore, it may be of interest to us to pause 
for a moment, note our position, and 
take stock of our powers and limitations. 

In the over-all pattern ef a global 
front, as pointed out in these columns 
before, America and Britain, with the 
adjacent waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, constitute the center of 
the line. Our right flank is in the Con- 
tinental Europe-Russia-Middle East- 
North Africa theater. Our left flank 
rests in the Southwest Pacific, includ- 
ing the Philippines, Australasia, and 
Burma and China, now welded into a 
common defense. It is a vast 20,000- 
mile front, stretching from Moscow 
westward to Chungking. And, as no one 
need be reminded these days, there is 
fighting on the right flank in Russia and 
in Libya, and on the left in the Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, China, and Burma. 


As for the right flank, the Russians 
continue to hold the initiative for all 
of Hitler’s attack talk and are engaged 
along the entire front from Leningrad 
to the Black Sea in offensives designed 
not only to break the enemy’s front but 
to drive him from Russian soil. It may 
be said, incidentally, that this is the only 
one of the combat areas where success 
for the Allies would be equivalent to 
a Gettysburg or a Waterloo. In Libya, 
the other combat zone of our right 
flank, the same seesaw struggle goes on. 

On the left flank, Japan continues to 
dominate the Western Pacific. She has 
pushed her air and sea bases sufficiently 
forward to block completely our route 
to the Philippines and to threaten our 
southwest passage to Australia. The 
China front is in much of a stalemate. 
In Burma the British, aided by Chinese 
troops plus Chinese and American 
aviators, are on the defensive. 


Strategically speaking, the execution 
of our major plan on the left flank re- 
quires the creation of an Australian 
base as a springboard for future offensive 
action. Here lies the hope that Japan 
can be halted or slowed down through 
the principle of the “holding attack” 
until we are prepared for a great com- 
bined offensive against her advance 
posts and the heart of her empire. 

On our right, American strategy so 
far seems to be to give immediate aid 
to Britain in sea and air power, to 
furnish to her and to Russia all avail- 
able equipment, and to build up a 
ground force overseas for a future 
campaign. 


This, then, is the military situation 
on the two far-flung flanks of the line 
in which we occupy the center. Our 
situation at present is that we continue 
to hold the initiative, are in no way 
threatened with a major attack by land, 
sea, or air, and are able to reinforce 
either flank at will. 

Therefore, from an expedient and 
positional point of view, the lines of 
action being taken are sound. They are 
neither strategically nor tactically new, 
as they are in accord with the combat 


principle to concentrate against the’ 


enemy in a main effort and shift only 
sufficient forces to halt an immediate 
threat which is endangering the true 
mission. 

Germany is on the defensive and in 
her present plight can be weakened 
more easily, more quickly, and more 
effectively than Japan. Germany’s bat- 
tle line in Russia is much nearer to 
our main shipping centers than the 
present front in the Southwest Pacific. 

Moreover, our sea lanes on the right 
flank are not so threatened as those on 
our left, and above all our geographical 
proximity to our strongest allies— 
Britain and Russia—make it possible 
in this area, and only in this area, for 
the three great powers to combine the 
might of their land, sea, and air power 
in one huge two-front offensive against 
the Hitler forces. 

The springtime estimate, therefore, 
notwithstanding that we are forced to 
keep the Japanese under fire, would 
seem to indicate that the immediate 
main €ffort now lies in the direction of 
our right flank. 
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at the naval base, only 800 were report- 
ing for duty. There was no native labor 
at the docks. Soldiers had to be taken 
away from military duties to load and un- 
load ships. Many small ships and launches 
that could have brought many thousands 
of people away from Singapore were an- 
chored out in the harbor; but they never 
sailed because the native crews had de- 
serted and there were not enough Euro- 
peans to man and stoke them. 


Three Against the Sea 


“Chief, I see a beautiful field of corn!” 

The voyage was over. Thirty-four days 
before, unable to find their plane carrier, 
three American Navy fliers had crashed 
their bomber on the water in the South- 
west Pacific and taken to their 8- by 4-foot 
rubber life raft. They were Aviation Chief 
Machinist’s Mate Harold F. Dixon, Avia- 
tion Ordnanceman Anthony J. Pastula, 
and Radioman Gene D. Aldrich. The plane 
sank fast and they saved only the raft, 
the clothes they wore, a pocket knife, 
wallets, pliers, and a .45-caliber automatic 
pistol. Blown south by the north wind 
when it blew, held true to that course 
when it didn’t by a sea anchor Dixon had 
improvised, the men trusted to the rain, 
the ocean, and human ingenuity to keep 
alive. How they did formed a saga of 
human endurance. 

The first rain was four days in com- 
ing; the first food, five. They ate the en- 
trails of two tough fish; part of an alba- 
tross they had shot as it sat on the stern; 
the “very tasty” liver of a 4-foot shark, 
plus two cans of sardines from its stom- 
ach; a ternlike bird which came _ within 
grabbing distance, and a floating coco- 
nut. Once a whole week passed without 
food. 

Becalmed in mid-voyage, the men pad- 
dled with shoes laced on their hands. 
They fought leopard sharks, killing one 
with the automatic and driving another 
away with a hard right to the nose. What 
with slapping seas and spray, they never 
could really sleep. When a_ hurricane 
struck and chased them southwestward, 
they bailed with all their clothes, until 
the raft capsized and every stitch was 
lost. 

The sun was furious and the naked men 
nearly went mad. The last day was cloud- 
less and blistering, and Aldrich’s “beauti- 
ful field of corn” sounded to Dixon like 





the vision of a lunatic. But it was land: 


all right—an undisclosed island, waving 
with palm trees, not corn. All day the 
three paddled with what strength they 
had left and reached the shore. Unable to 
stand straight after a month of squatting, 
they tried to march in military order 
up the beach. “If there were Japs 


there,” Dixon told Pearl Harbor reporters 
last week, 
crawling.” 


“we didn’t want to be 
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Pai Chung-hsi, 49, is Vice Chief - 


of Staff and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ablest strategist. One of 
Kwangsi’s two war lords, he 
fought Chiang skillfully and 
bitterly until Japan invaded 
China. He is an ascetic, has 
no concubines, and crusades 
against ostentation and lux- 
ury. Although anti-Commu- 
nist, he has opposed fighting the 
Reds now and has consistent- 
ly plugged for reforms in the 
Kuomintang, political training 
for soldiers, and the scorched- 
earth policy. An able orator, 
Pai knows the theories of 
strategy and revolution inside 
out. He will be General Stil- 
well’s right-hand man in draft- 
ing plans. 





Chen Cheng, 42, is chief of the 
armies in Central China and 
Chiang’s military heir. A dap- 
per little man, Chen is a pro- 
fessional soldier and a student 
of economics and politics. Once 
a teacher at the Whampoa 
Military Academy, he is re- 
garded as a member of the 
powerful “Whampoa Clique.” 
He is an intelligent, progres- 
sive officer, but displayed no 
brilliance while in command 
of the Chinese armies at the 
Shanghai front in 1937. Chen 
is warmly devoted to Chiang, 
who was a go-between in his 
second marriage. He will as- 
sist in mapping out the prac- 
tical details of China’s future 
offensives. 





The Four Top Generals Who Lead the Armies of China 


Guillumette photos 


Chu Teh, 56, is head of the 
famous Eighth Route Army 
and a tactical genius. He took 
part in overthrowing the Chi- 
nese monarchy. Later, he stud- 
ied in Germany, France, and 
Russia. In 1927, he organized 
a Communist revolt against 
Chiang and fought him for ten 
years. He cured himself of the 
opium habit by shutting him- 
self up for a month on a boat 
where he could not get the 
drug. A powerful man, Chu is 
a crack shot, a_ spectacular 
horseman, and good table-ten- 
nis player. He speaks German 
fluently and likes to discuss 
philosophy. Devoted Chinese 
say he has the power of high 





International 


Ho Ying-chin, 53, has been 
war Minister since 1930. Of a 
wealthy family, he has long 
been a bitter foe of the Reds, 
and in 1927 backed Chiang’s 
split with Moscow. He is the 
head of the Kuomintang’s re- 
actionary wing, an astute poli- 
tician, and co-author of a fa- 
mous agreement which put the 
Japanese in the saddle in North 
China. A graduate of the Tok- 
yo Military College, he is an 
able and daring officer. Ho 
dresses immaculately, _ lives 
well, and believes in firm dis- 
cipline. Though he is devoted 
to Chiang, his behavior was 
suspicious when the general- 
issimo was kidnapped by the 











magic. 


Communists in 1936. 





China’s War - 
Her Seasoned Millions Gird 
for Role in World Onslaught 


Tzeti is a tiny, sleepy village, hidden 
away in the rice fields of Southern 
Szechwan. Few travelers ever visit it, and 
the villagers seldom venture into the coun- 
try spreading beyond their fields. Fat years 
and lean leave Tzeti unchanged while in its 
dark, dingy huts life goes on as it has for 
centuries. 

In this typical village, Wang was born 22 
years ago. Like other peasants of Tzeti, he 
was sturdy of limb, lean, and wiry. Hard 
toil from morning to dusk made him strong 
and patient, unafraid of pain and hunger. 
Four years ago, Wang made one of his 
Tare trips to the neighboring market town. 
Suddenly, he was set upon by a gang of 
soldiers, bound with rope, and, with other 
peasants, marched off to the recruiting cen- 
ter. Wang was in the Chinese Army. 


As a soldier, Wang receives only 8 cents 
a month, plus a rice allowance of 23 cents 
a month. His uniform is too hot in the 
summer and not warm enough in the 
winter, even with its thick cotton padding. 
When he goes into battle, he has only his 
rifle and a few potato-masher hand gre- 
nades against the enemy’s aircraft and 
field guns. But with what he has, he has 
done well. 

He has learned all the tricks of a tricky 
enemy, and with his native ingenuity 
found the answers to them. He has learned 
how to bear defeat, and he has come to 
know the taste of victory. By last week 
much of the Allied hope for eventual vic- 
tory over Japan rested on Wang. 


Stilwell 

With each Allied defeat in the Far East, 
China has loomed increasingly important 
in the formulation of plans for victory. 
Now for the first time in this war the 
Chinese have begun to receive all-out aid 
from their Allies. Last week American and 


British military missions* toiled all night 
in the large, bare rooms of the black Mili- 
tary Council building in Chungking. Amer- 
ican fliers battled the common foe in 
the skies of China. And a grizzled Ameri- 
can officer, Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
was appointed Chief of Staff to the Chi- 
nese Armies—the practical recognition of 
the great role that China is slated to play 
in the strategy of the United Nations. 

Joe Stilwell knows the Chinese soldier 
from long experience. Of the 38 years of 
his Army service, he has spent more than 
a third in China. He saw the struggles 
between the war lords in the early 1920s. 
He watched the great Nationalist cam- 
paigns of 1926-29. As military attaché in 
Peiping from 1932 to 1939, he observed at 
firsthand the battle of the Chinese against 





*Maj. Gen. Lancelot Dennys, head of the 
British military mission to China, and Maj. 
O. C. George, member of the American mission, 
who recently drew up China’s plane require- 
ments, were killed in’ a plane crash near 
Jiinnanfu last Sunday. 
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a foe the rest of the world greatly under- 
estimated. 

Stilwell is noted in the army for his 
capacity for sheer hard work and _ his 
scholarship. These qualities first came out 
at West Point, where he was reported to 
run 15 miles before breakfast and was so 
fond of athletics that he was characterized 
thus in his class yearbook: 


Engaged in most any old sort 

Of game which involves the true sport 

Is fleet-footed Joe, who wants us to 
know 

That managing prizefights is his forte. 


Chungking hailed Stilwell’s appoint- 
ment as Chief of Staff; enthusiastic news- 
papers said it was “like adding 100,000 
men to our army.” Stilwell’s job is to 
make the plans for the mass attack that 
can some day be launched against the 
Japanese from China. In the peasant 
armies, composed of millions of tough 
soldiers like Wang, Stilwell has the basic 
material. In the top-rank generals, who 
command the Chinese forces (see pic- 
tures) he has able assistants at the top. 
And in the intermediate ranks, an increas- 
ing good crop of officers is springing up. 

These officers are still of widely differ- 
ing mettle, however. Some of the incompe- 
tents have been weeded out by war while 
others have been rendered harmless by ap- 
pointment to the Military Council in 
Chungking. Still others remain in charge 
of provineial troops. But the bulk of the 
Chinese Army is commanded by graduates 
of the famous Whampoa (Central) Mili- 
tary Academy, China’s West Point. This 
school was founded by Marshal Vassili 
Bluecher of the Russian Army and was 
first headed by Chiang Kai-shek himself. 
Fifty thousand officers are being trained in 
the nine branches of the Central Military 
Academy, the largest of which, in Sian, 
has 10,000 men. These go through a rigor- 
ous schedule, which begins with reveille at 
4:15 a.m. and ends with taps at 8:30 p.m. 
The students receive 15 cents a month. 


Supplies 

The greatest problem of the Chinese 
Armies, however, is equipment. The aver- 
age Chinese division has an adequate 
supply of small arms, including light ma- 
chine guns and trench mortars, which are 
used with deadly effect. The tiny arsenals 
of Free China produce a million rounds 
of small-arm ammunition a day and a 
million hand grenades a month. With 
these, the Chinese can fight a defensive 
war in the mountains and can even make 
occasional sorties into the enemy strong- 
holds. But there is a terrible shortage of 
offensive weapons—of planes, tanks, and 
75s and 155s, the attack artillery. 

The Chinese thus depend on imported 


weapons to wage any major action. The | 


cutting of the Burma Road has, tempo- 
rarily at least, ended the flow of American 
supplies. The trickle of Soviet arms over 
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Unoccupied China: a United Nations bastion within bombing range 


Newsweek 


of Japan but dependent on tortuous roads for supplies 


the “Red Route” from Alma Ata and 
over the ancient caravan route from Outer 
Mongolia dried up five months ago. Until 
then, Moscow shipped guns captured from 
Poland in 1939. The Chinese produced 
shells themselves by making adjustments 
in their crude arsenals. 

Today, thousands of coolies are at work 
on two new roads, rivaling the Burma 
Road as engineering achievements. One of 
these crawls over wild malaria-infested 
country, with mountain ranges 10,000 feet 
high. Eventually, it will reach Sadiya, the 
railhead of Northeast India. The alternate 
route will cross the “roof of the world” 





International 


Stilwell, China’s staff chief 


and the holy city of Lhasa in Tibet before 
connecting with the Indian railway 
system. 

Allied strategy does not call for any 
immediate offensive against the Japanese 
from China. The difficulties of shipping 
supplies into China will not be solved in 
the immediate future. But heavier pres- 
sure can be put on the Japanese all along 
the 4,000-mile front, thus forcing them to 
divert men when they are most needed in 
other theaters of war. 

Furthermore, the bombing of Japan 
proper can be undertaken from unoccv- 
pied China whenever Flying Fortresses ar- 
rive in sufficient quantity and airfields are 
provided for them. From Changsha it is 
only a 1,500-mile flight to metropolitan 
Japan, within range of the Fortresses. 
Although American officers disclaim any 
intention of using China as such a bomb- 
ing base at present, a glimpse into the fu- 
ture was presented last week by Air Mar- 
shal Sir Richard Peirse, RAF commander 
in India. The Air Marshal, former head of 
Britain’s bomber command, declared that 
the United Nations were “going to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country, into 
Japan” from “Chinese or Russian” bases. 





Proud Prophecy 


The Japanese marked the conquest of 
Java and lower Burma with a celebration 
last week that surpassed the one on the 
fall of Singapore. They also reached an all- 
time peak of confidence with a prediction 
that. when Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, 
conqueror of Singapore, led his troops into 
London, the Japanese Navy would stage 
a grand review off New York. 
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President Shucks Off Burdens 


to Ponder Offensive Demands 


Much Keireshed After Easing 
Load, He Studies Key Problem, 
the Shortage of Shipping 


The President, in his shirtsleeves, leaned 
back in his chair and grinned at the re- 
porters as they entered his office March 10. 
The door was open, letting in the warm, 
pre-spring air and the bright sunlight. In 
contrast to his recent mood, when his bur- 
den of war worries was clearly reflected in 
irritation, Mr. Roosevelt looked cheerful 
and rested. He answered and parried ques- 
tions almost gleefully. He enjoyed him- 
self. 
Later, the Chief Executive told a friend 
that he had done less work during the pre- 
ceding week than in the same week a year 
ago. For three or four successive evenings 
he finally had found time to work on his 
stamps and attend the White House 
movies. He was in better physical shape 
than at any time since Pearl Harbor found 
him suffering from a sharp attack of sinus. 
That revelation was a victory for Rear 


Admiral Ross T. McIntire, the 


and confusion. And the. great question 
mark of that strategy was offense. 
Editorially, the newspapers of the na- 
tion were asking swift, decisive action 
against the Axis. In Congress there were 
repeated demands that the fight be car- 
ried to the enemy. And the man in the 
street, learning of constant movements of 
American troops and equipment abroad, 
was asking when we would start to punch. 


Significance 


The President persistently has made 
it clear—notably in his fireside chat to 
the nation Feb. 23 and in his Lend-Lease 
report to Congress last week—that he 
recognizes the need for an Allied offensive 
against the Axis. All last week, apparently 
on word from the top, military leaders 
emphasized this point in numerous state- 
ments. Admiral King and Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart, removed recently from command 
of the United Nations naval -forces in the 
Southwest Pacific because of ill health, 
spoke of the need for hitting and hitting 
hard both before and after they had con- 
ferred with the President. 








President’s personal physician, 
and for the members of his staff 
who had tried to make him take 
it easy. But it also was a victory 
for the less friendly critics who 
had maintained for years that 
the President tried to do too 
much himself instead of delegat- 
ing responsibility to subordinates. 
For within two months the 
President had streamlined three 
government divisions vital to the 
prosecution of the war. The Army 
command had been simplified and 
coordinated, confusing division of 
Navy responsibility had been cen- 
tered in the hands of Admiral 
Ernest J. King as Chief of Naval 
Operations as well as Commander 
in Chief of the United States 
Fleet, and the all-important prob- 
lem of production for war had 
been placed under the full au- 
thority of Donald M. Nelson. 
Several Administration prob- 
lems remain to be straightened 
out, but these can be handled. 
The President, for the first time, 
was able to sit back and view 














But they all realized that the time for 
the big push may not come for some 
time. The bottleneck of offense is shipping, 
and it is this barrier that the, rested Presi- 
dent must now arrange to break. Undoubt- 
edly present plans for a diversion of some 
sort in Europe or the Far East—perhaps 
even the Near East. But present shipping 
facilities are inadequate to move the great 
forces needed for offensive operations in 
areas where the enemy now can be met in 
force. 

Even on their newly extended line, Jap- 
anese ships need to travel no more than 
3,000 or 4,000 miles, while American bot- 
toms must plow their slow way 8,000 to 
12,000 sea miles to reach India or Austra- 
lia. One ton of Japanese shipping, on a 
round trip, can do from two to four times 
the work of a ton of American or British 
shipping. And at the start of the war the 
Japs had between five and six million tons 
of shipping—a total which American and 
British facilities combined could do little 
more than balance in the Indian and Paci- 
fic Ocean areas, even if shipments to Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the Middle East 
were abandoned. 

The President saw this lack looming 
early last year, when he urged the building 
of the so-called “Victory Ships”—simpli- . 
fied, prefabricated freighters of 10,000 
deadweight tons he labeled “ugly duck- 
lings.” That program went into effect 

swiftly, and last week Rear Ad- 
eam miral Howard L. Vickery, vice 
chairman of the Maritime Com- 
| mission, announced that the 
1942-43 schedule had been raised 
from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 
dead-weight tons—2,000 ships in 
the two years. 

Meanwhile, the President and 
his chiefs of staff realize that the 
country has sufficient equipment 
and trained troops to launch an 
offensive in at least one theater 
of war in collaboration with one 
or more Allies. Men and supplies 
already are in Australia and New 
Zealand, in Ireland, and, to lesser 
degree, at other bases. One of 
these must be the jumping-off 
point, and shipping will decide 
which one it is. ¥ 

The vital Middle East, ‘to 
which we are sending supplies, 
lies 12,000 miles away—a terrific 
distance for the shipping of an 
offensive force. Less shipping 


would be needed for a second 
front in Western Europe, where 
there is the added advantage of 
a North Atlantic route already 
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the over-all strategy of the war, 
unhampered by a mass of detail 





Enright in The Miami Herald 


“Grounded” 


fairly well covered by American 
and British patrols. But to each 
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The wild rubber of Latin America 
has become essential to our success in 
this war. The quantities obtainable 
have been exaggerated in published ar- 
ticles. Wild rubber will not ease the 
pinch on the ordinary civilian consumer. 
On this, officials in charge of the war ef- 
fort are agreed. Every pound that can be 
brought out of the jungle will be need- 
ed for war. Indeed, according to some 
experts, up to 100,000 tons of natural 
rubber may be required for mixing with 
synthetic to make a satisfactory prod- 
uct in amounts large enough to keep our 
war machine moving in 1944. By then 
our stockpile of Malayan and East In- 
dian rubber probably will be exhausted, 
even if its use is rigorously restricted to 
war purposes. 

By 1944 we could get 100,000 tons 
of rubber out of Latin America. ac- 
cording to official estimates. But this 
would require all-out methods, not only 
in Brazil but in Ecuador, Bolivia, Yu- 
catan, and Colombia. Our officials are 
agreed that a high price alone will not 
bring out any amount of rubber ap- 
proximating this. To get rubber, ex- 
peditions must be organized and set- 
tlements established up the _ rivers. 
Each rubber collector must be supplied 
with food, a boat, quinine and other 
drugs to protect his life from disease. 
and a gun and ammunition to protect 
it from hostile tribes and to shoot 
game. He should have a small machine 
costing about $20 to roll his rubber into 
sl:bs. This requires capital. large-scale 
organization, and, if the take is to be 
increased to 100,000 tons, managers 
with driving energy. 


A rubber agreement has been signed 
with Brazil. We are to advance the 
money for the enterprise. In addition, 
we are to pay a fancy price for the 
rubber, with a premium on exports to 
us in excess of 5,000 tons. Under this 
agreement, our officials hope to get 
10,000 or 15,000 tons of natural rubber 
in 1942 and perhaps 25,000 tons in 
1943. But they have no assurance that 
they will get even this much. 

On its face this agreement is deficient 
in at least two, perhaps three, respects. 

First, it puts no limit on Brazilian 
consumption of rubber. The Brazilians 
are legally entitled to use every addi- 
tional pound of rubber brought out of 
the Amazon Valley with the aid of 
American financing. 





The Drive for Brazilian Rubber 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Secondly, no provision is made for 
American direction or management of 
the enterprise. The Brazilians can or- 
ganize it any way they choose. In fact. 
our government will have to wait sev- 
eral weeks, perhaps longer, for the 
Brazilians to submit details of their 
working plans. 

Thirdly, some who have read the 
agreement doubt that it prohibits the 
Brazilians from exporting to nations 
other than the United States part of 
the increased rubber output. 


This agreement is, to say the 
least, unsatisfactory to the more ag- 
gressive officials in the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and even the Federal Loan 
Agency. The responsibility rests with 
the State Department. whose officials 
make this argument: Brazil is our good 
friend now, as it has been in past crises. 
In fact, Brazil may soon be our full 
ally in war against the Axis. There is 
no doubt about the desire of the Brazil- 
ian Government to put the maximum 
quantity of rubber into our hands for 
military purposes. Even if the Brazilians 
were so minded they could not process 
much more than the 20,000 tons of rub- 
ber they already are processing, because 
they lack the machinery and cannot get 
it. They have agreed to establish ex- 
port quotas with a view to making the 
maximum quantities available to us. 
We will get better results by making the 
friendly Brazilian Government responsi- 
ble for this enterprise than by trying to 
barge in with an American develop- 
ment company, which the Brazilians do 
not want. 

State Department sources admit. 
however, that a “follow-up” in the 
field by a few American experts may 
be necessary. Other officials would be 
more confident about getting the rub- 


ber if aggressive American managers 


were there to lead the way instead of 
to “folléw up.” 

The Brazilian agreement is important 
not only in itself but as a precedent. 
The Japanese have compelled us to 
scrape for several critical materials. 
The need is too vital to be left to good 
will, hope, and the formalities of diplo- 
macy. Our tougher-minded officials be- 
lieve that our real friends, including the 
Brazilians, can be made to understand 
this. Their security, as well as ours, is 
at stake. 








probability there is posed the shipping 
problem. And this problem offers, to each 
cry of “Attack!” the blunt rejoinder: 
“With what?” 





Storms 


A series of tornadoes lashed out wantonly 
at the hfississippi Valley on Monday of 
this week, reaching across five states with 
great destructive force. Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Indiana were hit; 
casualties were estimated at 150, property 
damage ran into several millions. 

The state most seriously affected was 
Mississippi, where it was feared that more 
than 100 were killed.-The American Red 
Cross immediately dispatched field repre- 
sentatives and relief workers to the stricken 
areas. 





Dies Lives ‘ 

The limited Congressional debate on the 
Dies committee March 11 was short but 
bitter. Noah M. Mason, Illinois Re- 
publican and committee member, opened 
with a listing of its friends: war veterans, 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, members of Catholic groups, and 
the American Federation of Labor. He 
said they totaled 129,000,000 of the nation’s 
130,000,000 population. 

Vito Marcantonio, New York American 
Laborite, and John M. Coffee, Washington 
Democrat, countered by adding to the list 
the Ku Klux Klan and Fritz Kuhn and 
William Dudley Pelley, imprisoned Fascist 
group leaders. 

In an hour the House voted 331 to 46 to 
continue the committee for a fourth year, 
until next Jan. 3. There were 40 more Noes 
than last year. 





FBI Catch 


For years Ezio Pinza, Italian-born basso, 
had been a star of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York. A deep-throated Mephisto- 
pheles, he was billed in “Faust” for the last 
matinee of the season March 14. Two days 
earlier FBI agents took him to Ellis Island 
as an enemy alien. His wife ridiculed re- 
ports that detention was based on Pinza’s 
alleged friendship with Mussolini: “He 
never even met Mussolini.” 


4 The first men to go on trial for espionage 
in this war were arraigned in Brooklyn last 
Monday: Peter-F. E. Donay, 33, a German 
in the United States Army, and Richard F. 
Fruendt, 54, German-born naturalized citi- 
zen. They were accused by the FBI of 
sending Germany vital defense informa- 
tion up to last Dec. 31. If found 
guilty, they face the maximum penalty: 
death. 


{ Despite a plea that he was “passionately 
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With a Camera on the Animal Front 


Wide World 
Little Carol Ruth Williams met 
a Great Dane at Canton, Ohio 





fe 


Acme 


When a friend was hit by an auto at Flint, Mich., Porky stood. faithful 
watch during a blizzard until his master came to take him home 


Wide World 


Irwin, Beverly, and Shirley Hodes and a dachshund enact a pun for vic- 
tory—three tots and a “dash.” It happened in Chattanooga 


’ oro, 


- International 
A baby was born to proud Elly at 
Central Park Zoo in New York 





devoted” to the United States, George Syl- 
vester Viereck, convicted Nazi propagan- 
dist, (Newsweek, March 16), was sen- 
tenced in Washington March 13 to serve 
from two to six years in prison, the maxi- 
mum penalty possible under the law, and 
fined $1,500 and costs. In New York, 
twenty-year prison terms were imposed 
the same day on ‘Kurt Frederick Ludwig, 
René Froelich and Paul T. Borchardt, con- 
victed as key figures in an alleged Nazi 
spy ring. Three of their confederates, 
Mrs. Helen Pauline Mayer, Karl Victor 
Mueller and Hans Helmut Pagel, drew 


fifteen years each: Frederick Schlosser got 
12. 


Custodian Crowley 


The Office of Alien Property Custodian, 
set up under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act of 1917, handled $700,000,000 in 
enemy-owned assets frozen here during 
the last war. It hung over until 1935, 
when it was abolished. Last week a Presi- 
dential order revived the office within the 
OEM. This time its work has expanded 
tenfold, to a vast pool of $7,000,000,000 in 
alien property. 

The order replaced a stopgap for this 
war promulgated Feb. 12, when Mr. 
Roosevelt delegated safeguarding of alien 
property interests to Secretary of the 


Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. The 
Secretary had gotten into disagreement 
with Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
who thought he should have some control 
of the funds. Appointed as_ unsalaried 
Alien Property Custodian to end _ that 
deadlock was Leo T. Crowley, close friend 
of Morgenthau, financial adviser to Bid- 
dle, and chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. and of the billion-dollar 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 

Long considered for the job, Crowley 
had balked at accepting it unless he could 
have full responsibility. Section 3 of the 
President’s order apparently satisfied him: 
it provided for transfer by the Treasury 
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Department of foreign-owned property to 
the custodian’s control, whenever direct- 
ed. But Crowley said the Treasury would 
probably continue handling most of the 
frozen funds, particularly those owned by 
foreign governments. 





All Quiet at Ilag VII 


One of the most neutral cities in a world 
at war, Geneva is the center of the most 
neutral organization in the world. There 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross acts as clearinghouse and umpire for 
belligerents and neutrals alike. To its tra- 
ditional errands of mercy, it has added an 
Inquiry and Information Service, which 
transmits messages to civilians in warring 
countries and traces refugees who have 
fled from the blitz’s path. The service 
claims a 60 per cent success record as a 
humanitarian Sherlock Holmes. 

But the International Committee’s most 
vital tasks concern prisoners of war. One 
duty is to enforce the Conventions of 1864 
and 1929, which impose rules for the treat- 
ment of prisoners. Another is to index lists 
of prisoners, which belligerents agree to 
send in under the 1864 convention, and 
transmit the names to the countries con- 
cerned. Mail, food, and clothing to prison- 
ers and civilians must pass through the 
committee. Its delegates visit prison camps 
and report on conditions. 

This week the first official list of civilians 
interned in Japan was received in Wash- 
ington from Tokyo through ‘the Interna- 
tional Committee. It contained 219 names, 
129 of prisoners taken in the occupation of 
Guam, the remaining 90 seized in Japan. 
An earlier report said the Guam internees 
were well treated and adequately fed on 
Japanese soldiers’ rations. 

The problem of prisoners in Japan is 
complicated by the fact that, though the 
Japanese ratified the 1864 convention, 
they have not yet carried out its terms 
by helping arrange an exchange of mail 
and food. Also, while they signed the 1929 
tieaty, they never ratified it. But Japan 
has announced adherence, provided other 
belligerents do not put Japanese nationals 
to physical labor against their will. 

The first report on the Americans in- 
terned at “Ilag VII,” a prison camp near 
Salzburg, Germany, has been received 
from a delegate of the International Red 
Cross who visited them a month ago. At 
that time the interned Americans num- 
bered 222, though more were arriving con- 
stantly from the occupied countries. They 
were interned in a large chateau, in well- 
heated rooms, but their clothing was in 
bad condition, and the food “is judged 
slightly insufficient.” 

Last week the American Red Cross an- 
nounced that it had cabled $5,000 to the 
International Committee for clothing for 
these prisoners. The international group 
already is sending a weekly food package 


| =“ 


Aid for war prisoners: The International Red Cross depot at Geneva ... 
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Wide World photos 


...sends parcels over war frontiers. Officials chart the routes 


to each one, and the American Red Cross 
is negotiating for a ship to carry more di- 
rect aid. 





Life Preservers 


Whenever catastrophe struck the Navy 
during the early 1900s, sailors used to 
pass the hat among their shipmates to 
aid bereaved families. But in 1904 the 
Army-Navy football game turned the 
services an unexpected profit of $18,000. 
The Navy decided to junk the haphazard 
collection system and gave its share to a 
new Navy Relief Society, a counterpart of 
the four-year-old Army Relief Society. 
Among the Navy group’s founders were 
President Theodore Roosevelt and Admiral 
George Dewey, then president of the Navy 
Departinent’s General Board. 


The NRS now helps officers, enlisted 
men, and their families in almost any 
emergency. It makes loans without in- 
terest, gives all kinds of relief, and tides 
men over the time lag between the end of 
service and the beginning of pensions. 

On March 10, at Madison Square 
Garden in New York, 21,000 people 
watched a benefit show that netted the 
Navy Relief Society $156,000. Stars, stage- 
hands, technicians, and electricians donated 
their labor for the evening. Included in the 
five-hour entertainment were a Floradora 
Sextette led by Sophie Tucker, skits by 
Edgar Bergen, Myrna Loy, Gertrude 
Lawrence, and Jimmy Durante and the 
choruses of Broadway musicals. Pvt. 
Joseph Barrow, better known as heavy- 
weight champion Joe Louis, who earned 
$189,700 for the society on Jan. 9 in 2 
title bout with Buddy Baer, made a brief 
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speech. “We're gonna do our part,” he 
said, “and we'll win ’cause we are on God’s 
side.” 

Another relief organization made public 
its first annual report last week. President 
Harper Sibley of the United Service Or- 
ganizations for National Defense, Inc., an- 
nounced that,- with the $14,153,880 col- 
lected last year, the organization had 
established 407 clubhouses and 163 smaller 
units in the United States, its territories 


and bases. 


The USO will have spent its present 
funds by the end of May. During that 
month it will campaign to raise $32,000,000 
more. 





L’Affaire Flynn 

As an old-time Democratic politician, 
long the boss of the New York City Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, Edward J. Flynn is un- 
worried by ordinary political sniping. But 
as National Chairman of the Democratic 
party, what with this being an election 
year, he is in no position to enjoy a ride 
atop the headlines. Last week he was get- 
ting one, nevertheless. And only slightly 
less uncomfortable than he was Mayor La 
Guardia of New York, who was being 
taken for a jolting along with Flynn. 


8,000 Granite Blocks 


The story begins with the fact that in 
his spare time Flynn practices gentleman 
farming on an estate at Lake Mahopac, 
N.Y., a pleasant spot 54 miles north of 
the city. The narrator is Paul J. Kern, for- 
mer president of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission, who was fired by La 
Guardia in February and since has been 
carrying his case to the newspapers. 

It seems that last June, according to 
Kern, a woman landscape architect—Mrs. 
Alexander F. Haas of Tuckahoe, N. Y.— 
sold the Democratic leader the idea that 
he should have an antique Belgian court- 
yard laid on his property. So on Nov. 14, 
again according to Kern, city employes be- 
gan carting some 8,000 city-owned granite 
paving blocks up to the estate, using city 
trucks. Once there, they neatly laid the 
blocks five-eighths of an inch apart so the 
grass would grow between them. 

On March 8, Kern sprang his case. In a 
statement to the press he charged that the 
Democratic chairman had used city work- 
ers and property for personal purposes. He 
added that he, Kern, was removed because 
he investigated the matter against the 
wishes of Corporation Counsel William C. 
Chanler and Mayor Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia. The discharged official further de- 
clared that La Guardia was seeking the 
nomination for United States Senator from 
New York and wanted to curry favor with 
Flynn. 

The repercussions came fast. Flynn was 
on vacation in Miami Beach but next day, 
through his New York law office, he au- 








thorized a statement attacking Kern as 
affiliated with Communist groups and 
“suffering from a delusion of self-impor- 
tance and self-righteousness which has un- 
balanced his mind.” The chairman also de- 
manded the right to appear before the 
Bronx grand jury. He offered to waive im- 
munity. Kern, the party leader added, was 
a “cheap. sniper,” and his charges were 
“unmitigated lies.” 

That same day—March 9—La Guardia 
made public a letter to District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan of New York County, de- 
manding official investigation of Kern’s 
complaints. He also waived immunity. 
Hogan said the matter was outside his 
jurisdiction, unless criminal libel was con- 
cerned. So the case was dropped into the 
hands of Samuel J. Foley, Bronx District 
Attorney. 

From another quarter it developed that 
the case of the Belgian court also had been 
under investigation by William B. Her- 
lands, New York’s Commissioner of In- 
vestigation, since Jan. 26. Herlands con- 
firmed Kern’s charges that city paving 
blocks and city employes had been used. 
But he revealed that on Jan. 28 the city’s 
paving-block supply had been replenished, 
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In a jam: Edward J. Flynn 
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and that the paving gang had then been 
paid by funds supplied by Monroe Gold- 
water, Flynn’s law partner. 

Despite the Foley and Herlands state- 
ments, Kern continued to punch. He de- 
manded that Flynn resign as national 
Democratic boss and turn the duties over 
to “someone who is not besmirched with 
the suspicions of graft and chicanery.” The 
public, he added, would not be satisfied 
with any investigation of Flynn conducted 
by Foley, Flynn’s “golf partner.” Finally, 
Kern demanded an inquiry by an agency 
independent of the Flynn-controlled Bronx 
political organization. 





Ack-Ack Accident 


It was a quiet afternoon in New York 
March 13: Time, 3:30; temperature, 48; 
humidity, 42. Suddenly, 1-pound shells 
from a 37-millimeter anti-aircraft gun 
along the East River whistled past the sky- 
scraper towers of lower Manhattan. One 
struck a cornice between the 37th and 38th 
floors of the $28,750,000 Equitable Build- 
ing at 120 Broadway, two short blocks 
north of Wall Street. Exploding, it made 
a 34-inch dent in the masonry and show- 
ered pulverized brick, stonework, and metal 
slivers down on pedestrians in Cedar and 
Nassau Streets below. 

Police radio cars raced to the scene. Fire 
apparatus roared in. A police emergency 
truck and more than 300 detectives fol- 
lowed. Army and Navy officers in uniform 
joined the procession. And rumor ballooned 
from the Battery to the Bronx, from Jer- 
sey to Long Island: Enemy raiders were 
bombing the financial district; Nazi sub- 
marines were tossing their shells from the’ 
Upper Bay. Hundreds of persons fled from 
surrounding buildings to the street, where 
they joined thousands of others, who, at- 
tracted by the excitement, jammed the ad- 
joining blocks. 

An hour later, Army officials told police 
headquarters the gun had been discharged 
accidentally as a result of faulty mecha- 
nism. Eight shells had been fired, seven of 
them probably falling into the river. No 
one was hurt. The mechanism was under 
investigation. 


Great Scott 


In the summer of 1932 an economic 
panacea called Technocracy swept the 
country like gin rummy. In the depths of 
its depression the United States needed a 
nostrum, and the Technocrats’ offer of 
plenty for all, based on integrated produc- 
tion by those between the ages of 21 and 
45, had a greater appeal to Americans than 
foreign isms. 

The spokesman of Technocracy was a 
tall, lank mystery man named Howard 
Scott, whose early career and educational 
background are obscure. He couldn’t pre- 
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vent schisms within the movement, and 
after 1933, when the New Deal launched 
its varieties of public aid, Technocracy be- 
came quiescent. 

With Pearl Harbor, Scott and Technoc- 
racy, resplendent in uniforms, tried a come- 
back. He wired President Roosevelt, plac- 
ing at his disposal “the entire personnel 
and equipment of Technocracy, Inc., on 
the North American Continent.” Starting 
in February, and continuing last week, ads 
in more than 30 metropolitan papers 
pushed the movement back into public 
notice. Future advertisements are planned. 
The program they outline is this: 


{ Total conscription of all men and wom- 
en over 18, of all communications, trans- 
portation, public utilities, corporate wealth, 
manufacturing facilities and personnel, 
mines, patents, inventions, and processes. 


J Closing of public bars, with liquor limited 
to restaurants and licensed liquor stores, 
“as a measure of national safety and na- 
tional welfare.” 


¥ Abolition of all foreign-language organ- 
izations, periodicals, advertising, and radio 
programs for American consumption. 


{ Unified land, sea, air, fortification, and 
technological commands. 


{ Immediate appointment of Scott as Di- 
rector General of Defense, as suggested in 
ads by some of Technocracy’s section head- 
quarters. 

Scott says the organization offered to the 
President consists of a Continental Head- 
quarters in New York, and numerous sec- 
tion headquarters, each with eleven gov- 
ernors, from Alaska to Panama and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. He refuses to 
reveal the number of Technocrats in the 
country but says the movement is sup- 
ported solely by dues-paying members who 
also buy its magazines and pamphlets and at- 
tend paid lectures. His organization, he says, 
is non-sectarian, non-profitmaking, and non- 
political. In fact, politicians, along with non- 
citizens, are excluded from membership. 

Technocracy’s uniform is a _ double- 
breasted wool-gabardine business suit of a 
homogeneous dull gray, gray hat and socks, 
plain-toed cordovan shoes, and solid navy- 
blue tie with pocket handkerchief to match. 
Women have their own uniform—a single- 
breasted suit of “technocracy gray.” Wear- 
ing of the uniforms is voluntary, but when 
they were adopted in 1939 members were 
told they were in perfect taste for formal 
or informal occasions and that when a 
member wore it he was on duty for the 
organization at all times. They then had a 
saying: “You can’t tell a Christian from 
a Democrat, but you can always tell a 
Technocrat when you see one.” 

Scott hopes eventually to set up “The 
Technate of America,” 10,300,000 square 
miles of territory with a population of 195,- 
400,000, running from Alaska to Colombia, 
including most island possessions belong- 
ing either to the United States or other 


powers in this hemisphere. This he calls 
“The Eminent Domain, of the New Social 
Order,” which must be defended by total 
conscription. Workers and executives would 
receive the same wages and social benefits 
as members of the armed forces. Without 
indicating by what legislative, executive, 
or constitutional means it hopes to accom- 
plish this sizably ambitious purpose, Tech- 
nocracy, Inc., maintains: “With technology 
we will win the war and guarantee a New 
America of abundance. The gigantic facili- 
ties of production will remain for the pro- 
duction of human needs. Technology will 
write the peace.” 





Tenpin Tempest 

The “frills and furbelows”—the fan 
dancing, the bowling, hiking, and table 
tennis which aroused Congressional wrath 
and public puzzlement with the program 
of the Office of Civilian Defense—have 
shifted their base. In the future, the Physi- 
cal Fitness Division will be under the Fed- 
eral Security Agency headed by Paul V. 
McNutt, and McNutt is not sure what 
will be done with it. 

The division had been destined for quiet 
burial after the first outcries over such ap- 
pointments as that of Mayris Chaney, 


Howard Scott is leading his Technocrats to a comeback for the war. 


friend of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, as g 
teacher of community dancing. A month 
ago James M. Landis, OCD Director, 
planned its transfer to the FSA. But be. 
fore the shift could be made on March 14, 
another tumult burst. 

Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Democrat, told 
his Senatorial associates that the division 
planned to enroll 25,000,000 citizens in a 
national tenpin campaign. In addition, he 
revealed, there were 61 coordinators for 
other forms of sport, including horseshoe 
pitching, weight lifting, badminton, squash 
racquets, and trap shooting. Public conf. 

- dence in the defense program, he said, was 
being undermined “by just such activities 
as these.” 

John B. Kelly, former Olympic sculling 
champion who heads the fitness program, 
called Senator Byrd, “a classic example of 
one of our national leaders boondoggling 
in Congress instead of focusing his atten. 
tion on what is happening in the South 
Pacific and in Europe.” Landis pointed 
out that most of the disputed coordinators 
were serving without pay and that relaxa- 
tion programs were needed for men in war 
production. McNutt remarked: “Until | 
have had an opportunity to study the 
physical-fitness office and its budgetary re- 
quirements, I shall have to withhold com- 
ment on its operations.” 
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New week 


Here he’s wearing the gray gabardine adopted as the group’s uniform 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











‘Mr. Mellett’s Madhouse’ 


The Washington Post turned ram- 
bunctious last week. A $600,000 central 
United States information center began to 
rise on @ meadow in a downtown block 
abutting what the paper designates “Post 
Square.” Front-page editorials lambasted 
the project’s nominal sponsor, Lowell Mel- 
lett, director of the Office of Government 
Reports. 

“Mr. Mellett hopes this centralization 
will do away with lobbyists and other 
parasites who prey upon citizens by mak- 
ing a mystery of the government,” said 
The Post. “It is a 10-to-1 bet that lobbyists 
will stand on the sidewalk and reap a 
fortune from citizens coming out of the 
place. . .. The tragedy is that, hundreds 
of little people will step up to the income- 
tax window next week and proudly pay 
up, thinking ther money is going for 
planes, trucks, ships. . . . We would hate 
to have the job of telling them that their 
money is going for Mr. Mellett’s boon- 
doggle. If by some miracle, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur would march his troops up 
Pennsylvania Avenue tomorrow, we feel 
certain that a number of the self-glorifica- 
tion gentry would dash for the nearest 
manhole and pull it in after them.” 

The gray-haired, mild-mannered Mellett 
disclaimed any desire for self-glorification. 
Once an editor himself, he asked and was 
granted space in The Post to explain. The 
project, he declared, was President Roose- 
velt’s idea, not his own. The dearth of in- 
formation facilities was such, he added, 
that word-of-mouth advertising brought 
50 to 100 perplexed callers daily to the 
OGR’s present fifth-floor hideaway quar- 
ters, not to mention thousands of mail and 
telephone inquiries. 

At his press conference next day, the 
President went to bat for Mellett. Shoe 
leather saved the. visitors trudging the 
streets in search of jobs or lodgings, alone, 
would cover the building’s cost, he volun- 
teered; he knew personally of three cases 
of new government employes caught out 
after 11 p.m. without shelter. 

To which The Post next day bluntly 
replied: “Hooey . . . the sorely beset busi- 
hessman wandering around Washington 
trying to find out where to peddle his 
wares is . . . kidding only Mr. Lowell 
Mellett and, in al! probability, his own 
wife.” On the lodgings score, it directed 
attention to the new housing-information 
building “right smack in the center of the 
triangle on Post Square, directly across 
from the rising boondoggle.” Remarking 
that Mr. Roosevelt evidently hadn’t found 
time to ride down Pennsylvania Avenue 
recently, it displayed a photo of housing 
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information headquarters “for anyone who 
may be interested.” 

Post reporters went to Capitol Hill for 
allies. As a result, Mellett was summoned 
before Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s committee on 
reducing non-essential expenditures. Con- 


gress, the committee recalled, had refused . 


to increase the nearly exhausted amount 
he might draw from the President’s lump- 
sum contingent funds. Wasn’t he flouting 
the Congressional will by tapping another 
of the President’s lump-sum funds for his 
building? Mellett didn’t think so. 

By the week end, Rep. Dave E. Satter- 
field Jr., one of Byrd’s Virginia bloc, had 
put before the House a resolution forbid- 
ding any further release of Presidential 
lump-sum funds to Mellett without ex- 
press Congressional approval. But while 
hearings impended, carpenters beat an 
around-the-clock tattoo in the precincts of 
Post Square and the paper, flailing away 
on its editorial campaign, assured readers 
its “only purpose in following the course of 
Mr. Mellett’s monstrous madhouse is to 
call attention to the fact that winning a 


‘war is not just another WPA project.” 


Priorities vs. Memorials 


Alexander Hamilton, patron saint of 
orthodox Republicans, has long been com- 
memorated by a statue at the south en- 
trance of the Treasury Building. But ten 
years ago a group of wealthy New York 
Democrats, perhaps feeling neglected and 
dejected under Hoover, raised money for 
a statue of their own hero, Albert Gallatin, 
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Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury. Be- 
fore anything came of it eight years passed, 
two of the chairmen died, and the New 
Deal rode into Washington. 

Then, two years ago, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. agreed to 
give over the north entrance of his build- 
ing to the Gallatinites. Workmen swiftly 
dismantled an impeding fountain, laid a 
marble pedestal, cut an inscription, but— 
no statue. Tourists, intent on their fore- 
fathers’ doings, have frequently mistaken 
the pedestal for a grave stone. Others have 
found it a convenient resting place after 
hours of sightseeing. 

Last week Sculptor James E. Fraser, 
who completed the. model only a year ago, 
explained that priorities in plaster and 
bronze had caught up with him. To an in- 
terviewer he promised rather wistfully: 
“Well, I'll get after it again. Call me up 
next week.” But since bronze is needed for 
bearings and propellers it looked as though 
Gallatin may be off his pedestal for the 
duration. 


No Pause 


In an administrative order last week, 
Donald Nelson struck at and stopped a 
threatened slowdown in the very heart of 
the war effort he heads. The cafeteria at 
WPB, previously open from 7 a.m. to 
8:45 p.m., was ordered to serve customers 
only at meal times. Said one official blunt- 
ly: “Coffee and coke drinking take a lot 
of time we just haven’t got.” 


Unemployed 


A purportedly true story popular in 
Washington has two women chatting on a 
bus. One tells the other she doesn’t care 
who wins the war so long as it’s over 
quickly. A man in the next seat protests, 
tells her such talk is treasonable and asks if 
she works for the government. She tells 
him she does—for the Navy. “You mean 
you DID work for the Navy,” he replies, 
flashing his FBI badge and taking her off 
at the next stop. 


White House Greenhouse 


Reporter Eleanor Roosevelt wrote last 
week in her syndicated column: “We are 
going to lose our White House greenhouse, 
which is going to mean that one of the 
things which has always been a great joy 
here—an. almost unlimited amount of 
flowers—will be curtailed.” Even a cub 
reporter could criticize her for neglecting 
two prime journalistic rules; to include the 
when and why. The when—by the first of 
July. The why—to ease traffic on Inde- 
pendence Avenue by cutting through the 
plot on which the greenhouse now stands. 
The emergency makes construction of an- 
other greenhouse inadvisable, so florists 
will have some added business for the 
duration. 
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The London Daily Mirror 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men. . .” 


New Deal for ‘Troubled India 
Hangs on Cripps’ Diplomacy 


Harassed Churchill’ Gives 
Rising Leftist the Problem of 
Saving Empire Keystone 


If I were a revolutionary, I certainly 
would not adopt the tactics of Sir Stafford 
Cripps ...I think him a poor kind of revo- 
lutionary. I am not a revolutionary. I am 
all for old England going on, year after 
year, century after century, building up 
each generation and losing nothing.— 
Winston Churchill, Jan. 25, 1934. 


The old England of eight years ago was 
as dead as Queen Anne last week and 
Winston Churchill knew it. Nothing less 
than a new England was required to sur- 
vive against the Nazis and the Japanese 
who gnawed their way like insatiable and 
frenzied rats through the eastern corners 
of the empire. 

From India came an insistent demand 
for freedom. The dangers of delay were 
pointed out in London and New Delhi as 
well as in Washington and Chungking. As 
partners in the war, the United States and 


China regarded India as their own, no less 
than Britain’s, problem. 

Churchill’s perch was wobbly. More de- 
feats might doom his government; victories, 
for a change, were needed to save it. The 
shake-up (Newsweek, March 2), that 
brought Cripps, the former enemy, into the 
Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal had muted 
criticism, not smothered it. Minority voices 
now even hailed Cripps, the advocate of 
emancipation for India and closer British- 
Soviet,ties, as the next Prime Minister. 

A harassed Churchill rose in Parliament 
on March 11 for his long-awaited declara- 
tion on India. Disappointed were last- 
ditch Tories who hoped for more stalling. 
So were liberals who wished to accord a 
dominion status to India at once. For what 
Churchill offered India was a middle-of- 
the-road measure—dominion status to take 
place after the war. 

So Cripps was assigned the task of visit- 
ing India to present the plan. The plan, 
Members of Parliament concluded, would 
provide minor concessions immediately, 
perhaps a reshuffling of the Viceroy’s coun- 
cil to include representation for the Hindus 





and their underdog stratum, the Untouch- 
ables, and for ‘the Moslems and Sikhs. 
Cripps packed his bags for one of the 
toughest assignments ever given to a Brit- 
ish statesman. His destination was New 
Delhi and the $10,000,000 viceregal palace 
whose pillers are surmounted by stone bells, 
These, said their whimsical designer, would 
ring out the day the British left India, 
Grim Indian leaders professed a willing 
ness to talk with Cripps, but less hospi- 
table segments of the population cocked 
their ears eagerly for music out of stone, 


Significance 


Britain, the United States, and China 
have now one prime objective in India: 
to save it from the Japanese. New con- 
ceptions of world strategy assign to the 
country a manifold role: a supply base for 
democracy, an entrance to China, a source 
of raw materials. Moreover, the Indian 
Army, now more than 1,000,000 strong and 
growing at the rate of 60,000 volunteers 
a month, provides a potential force against 
the Japanese. 

According to many British liberals, these 
ends could best be attained by granting 
immediate dominion status, with the hope 
that the nation’s 388,800,000 population 
would be thus stirred up into a vigorous 
anti-aggression front. Conservatives, on the 
other hand, predict that such a step, 
abruptly carried out, would fire the coun- 
try’s present internal discords into chaos 
and open the doors to the Japanese. 

Any formula devised by Cripps must sat- 
isfy, or at least placate, these groups: 





THe Hinpus (262,000,000): Their di- 
rective force is the Indian National Con- 
gress party. The leaders, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
demand total freedom for India. Included 
in the Hindu section, however, are 40,000,- 
000 Untouchables who are agitating for 
emancipation from the serfdom inflicted on 
them by upper-caste Hindus. Failure to 
ameliorate their lot might lead to serious 
disorders. 


THe Mostems (84,000,000): Their al- 
legiance is split between Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, head of the clannish Moslem 
League, and Abul Kalam Azad, who ad- 
vocates cooperation with the Hindus for 
national unity. Menacing among the Mos- 
lems are many terrorists, who stand ready 
to slaughter sacred cows at the doors of 
Hindu temples and so fan civil war. 


Tue Srxus (about 5,000,000): This 
bearded and militaristic religious sect, 
along with the Moslems, supplies the back- 
bone of the Indian Army. 


Tue Princes (562): Some of these na- 
tive rulers have large armies, enormous 
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revenues; and Fascist political tendencies. 
They prefer the status quo. On March 16, 
in their annual convention, 50 of the 
princes reaffirmed their support of Britain’s 
war effort. : 


On Cripps’ tact and acumen, therefore, 
hung in large measure Britain’s fate in 
the Orient and the picture of future Al- 
lied strategy. The mission also foreshad- 
owed vast effects on Britain’s domestic 
front. A bungled job might end Cripps’ 
career altogether and strengthen the 
Conservative cause. But a successful solu- 
tion of the problem, particularly if accom- 
panied by a Russian victory, would make 
the Lord Privy Seal a logical successor to 
Churchill and so slant Britain’s political 
evolution to the left. 





Kallay of Hungary 


Nicholas Kallay belongs to a proud old 
political family that traces its ancestry 


back to the first Hungarian tribes of the - 


ninth century. A man of moderate lean- 
ings, he resisted anti-Semitic legislation 
in the Parliament at Budapest. Like his 
friend Count Stephen Bethlen, who re- 
tired to private life in 1939 rather than 
kowtow to the Nazis, Kallay resigned as 
Agriculture Minister in 1935 in protest 
against the pro-German policy of the 
late Premier, Gen. Julius Gémbés. 

In view of this record, Hungarians were 
astonished last week when Regent Nicho- 
las Horthy appointed Kallay, now 55 
years old, as Premier to succeed Ladislaus 
de Bardossy. Officially it was said that 
Bardossy resigned because of ill health. 
He really was ill, but Axis sources in- 
sinuated that he had attempted suicide 
when faced with a German demand for 
twenty more Hungarian divisions to bol- 
ster the eastern front against the Soviet 
drive. Last April Count Paul Teleki, then 
Prime Minister, killed himself in similar 
circumstances—the Germans then wanted 
help against Yugoslavia. 

The fact that Horthy chose Kallay 
without even consulting the Nazis was 
a manifestation of growing Hungarian an- 
tagonism to Axis domination. 





Conscription Canvass 


More Canadians last week. made up 
their minds to give Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King the free hand to draft men 
for overseas he is asking for in the plebi- 
scite set for April 27. A Gallup poll showed 
64 per cent—4 per cent more than was re- 
ported Feb. 21—in favor of freeing the gov- 
ernment from its election pledge that Ca- 
nadians wouldn’t be conscripted for serv- 
Ice abroad. On the other hand, Quebec, 
predominantly French, liked the idea less 
than ever: 75 per cent opposed, as against 
only 61 per cent previously. 


Sweden’s Hour 


Germany Once More Steps Up 
Its Pressure on Scandinavia 


In Stockholm’s Red Cross Hospital, 
gaunt 83-year-old King Gustav V lay ill 
with fever last week after a gall-bladder 
operation. In spite of assurances from Dr. 
Hjalmar Casserman, the King’s personal 
physician, that “His Majesty . . . should 
live to be 100 if there are no complica- 
tions,” Gustav’s 6,370,538 loyal subjects 


soldiers, and anti-aircraft batteries were 
manned day and night. 

But if these moves were designed to 
scare off the Nazis, Sweden was not con- 
sistent. On March 12, the Stockholm 
government, in the most sweeping cen- 
sorship move to date, seized fourteen 
anti-Nazi newspapers and_ periodicals. 
Minister of Justice Karl Gustaf Westman 
attacked “the tendency . . . to print ex- 
tensive descriptions of atrocities allegedly 
committed by the various belligerents.” 
Such “horror stories,” he said, “might 
provoke misunderstandings with foreign 





were worried. For the old monarch, as a 
Stockholm paper said, is “unmatched as 
a token of unity.” 

And unity was what Sweden needed at 
this hour. From Stolp to Riigen, on the 
southern shore of the ice-blocked Baltic, 
German forces again were practicing Jand- 
ing operations, just as they did two years 
ago before the assault on Scandinavia. 
Across the narrow Sound, in occupied 
Denmark, Swedish observers easily spot- 
ted concentrations of troops and matériel, 
while other Nazi divisions stood poised all 
along the 975-mile Swedish-Norwegian 
border. 

Mindful that the breaking of the ice, 
a few weeks hence, may mean the dead- 
line, the Swedes rushed new defense prep- 
arations. With virtually all able-bodied 
young men already under arms in 30 well- 
trained divisions, draft boards prepared 
to comb a list of 70,000 deferred con- 
scripts for further additions. Bridges and 
railways were guarded by steel-helmeted 
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; Acme photos 
Airplane Underground: Many of the RAF planes blasting at the 
Nazis these days are turned out in reconditioned tunnels of abandoned 
quarries and mines “somewhere in England.” Built deep for immunization 
against air attack, the subterranean factories are keeping up the war of 
production 24 hours a day in well-lighted, air-conditioned rooms. In the 
upper picture, a worker tests the ceiling of a newly built workshop before 
moving in machinery. The women workers shown are about to have a spot 
of tea from the wagon behind them—refreshment to speed production. 
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Eyes on the Azis: President Vargas of Brazil took anti-Nazi steps 


powers.” (The stories referred to were 
eyewitness accounts of Gestapo tortures 
related by fourteen escaped Norwegians.) 


Significance 


A victorious Hitler could swallow Sweden 
at his leisure. A Russia-stymied Hitler 
might be tempted to invade Sweden by one 
motive: a conviction that the Swedes 
planned to assist a possible Allied thrust at 
Norway. There was no sign last week that 
the Swedes harbored any such plan. 

Nevertheless, the crisis was real. By a 
show of force, Sweden hoped to maintain 
its precarious neutrality. By intensifying 
the war of nerves, Hitler aimed at pre- 
serving the status quo which had given 
him raw materials along with military 
transit facilities on Swedish railways. 
Threats also served to quash any Allied 
attempts to curtail these advantages. 

As long as jumpy Sweden remained 
compliant to Germany, the Nazis’ best 
policy lay in blackmail and not in un- 
necessary violence. 





Carioca Bonfire 


Aboard a battleship in Rio de Janeiro’s 
lordly harbor, chubby little Getulio Vargas 
on June 11, 1940, made a speech that siz- 
zled around the world. Because the speech, 


peppered with such phrases as “virile peo- 
ple” and “a new era,” seemed to have 
come straight from a Berlin copybook, the 
Axis hailed Brazil’s Dictator-President as 
a brother. Hastily Vargas assured the Unit- 
ed States that he meant no mischief. 

When the showdown came at the Rio de 
Janeiro conference last January, Vargas 
not only threw his might behind the Unit- 
ed States but helped to line up other Latin- 
American nations. On Jan. 28 Brazil broke 
off relations with the Axis. 

Last week Vargas went still farther but 
this time it was events that did the dictat- 
ing. There were reports that the Japanese 
were treating Brazilian diplomats in Tokyo 
like “prisoners of war.” On March 11 the 
conservative Diario da Noite ran a flaring 
headline—“Reich Continues Assassination 
of Brazilians”—over a story of the tor- 
pedoing of the fourth Brazilian ship, the 
5,152-ton Cayru, with the loss of 59 lives. 
Brazil already had demanded reparations 
from Berlin. 

The same day Vargas ordered all Bra- 
zilian ships off the high seas and amended 
the constitution to enable him to seize 
Axis property. The next day he ordered 
the confiscation of as much as 30 per cent 
of the assets of Axis nationals as a guar- 
antee of compensation for the ships sunk. 

This hit Brazil’s Axis population of 
1,000,000 Germans, 250,000 Japanese, and 


1,500,000 Italians. It was estimated that 
more than 500 concerns, including banks, 
with assets running from $400,000,000 to 
$600,000,000, would be affected. The big. 
gest single Axis holding is an Amazon Val- 
ley concession subsidized by the Tokyo 
government and covering an area bigger 
than Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island combined. 

On March 12 Brazil’s citizenry took 
more direct action. Cariocas (natives of 
Rio) streamed down the narrow, bustling 
Rua do Ouvidor, the capital’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, in an angry flood. Shouting “Down 
With Hitler! Long live the United States!” 
they made a total wreck of three German 
shops, including the German Book Store, 
The tomes went into a bonfire amid cries 
of “Hitler isn’t the only one who can burn 
books!” The mob then marched down the 
mosaic pavements of the wide tree-lined 
Avenida Rio Branco and smashed more 
Axis establishments. A sudden shower and 
2,500 policemen finally broke up the dem- 
onstration. 





Spanish Acquisition 

Three months after the war began, a 
Rome-to-Rio de Janeiro air service -was 
established by LATI (Linea Area Trans- 
atlantica Italiana). Passage on the ti- 
motored Savoia-Marchetti planes cost 
$2,000, but paying customers were few. 
Most of the seats were filled by Axis 
agents. The holds on westbound trips were 
crammed with funds, propaganda, films, 
chemicals, and cameras; on the eastbound 
with mica, tungsten, and other valuables. 
LATI was unhampered by British contra- 
band control. 

Last December, as a result of Washing- 
ton pressure, the American-owned oil com- 
panies stopped selling oil to the Savoia- 
Marchettis. That was the end of LATI. 

Last week, however, word from Madrid 
indicated that the Axis was angling for a 
new airline to the Western Hemisphere. 
After eight months’ negotiating, Ramén 
Serrano Sufier, Spain’s ardent Fascist For- 
eign Minister, and Adrian Escobar, Argen- 
tine envoy, concluded a $46,000,000 trade 
deal. 

Serrano Suiier called it “far reaching.” 
It was. Besides calling for an exchange of 
goods, it provided for setting up an airline 
between Madrid and Buenos Aires. There 
were no details, and the Argentines pro- 
fessed ignorance. But Washington was ap- 
prehensive. Spain has no planes for flying 
the Atlantic; the Axis has. 





RAF Offensive 


The skies of Western Europe last week 
echoed to the roar of engines by night and 
by day. Battles between German and 
British pursuit planes took place in the 
sunlight above the Channel. Light RAF 





SALVATORE 
BACCALONI 


one of the great stars now 
recording exclusively for 
Columbia—pictured in 
Marriage of Figaro. His 
Masterworks include “La 
Vendetta” from this opera 
and “A Un’ Dottor’ Della 
Mia Sorte” from The Bar- 
‘ber of Seville —“Ah! Pieta 
Signori Miei” and “Mada- 


mina” from Don Giovanni. 


Hear Baccaloni from the “best seat in the house”! 


NEW LAMINATION PROCESS OF COLUMBIA RECORDS 


brings you far finer quality. ..more brilliant tone 


55. 34 Lous Surface Moise 


e Salvatore Baccaloni, the Metropolitan’s 
magnificent basso buffo, hails a great new 
achievement in record making,~Columbia’s 
Lamination Process! Says Mr. Baccaloni: 
“These new Masterworks Records offer so 
much more to music lovers. This is recorded 
music as it should be heard, with all the 
rich reality of the original performance.” 


Quality where it counts —on the Surface! 
By this exclusive new process, Columbia 
builds up a record in layers, with two sound 
surfaces of a precious, 
highly sensitized mate- 
rial applied on a central 
core. All Masterworks 
Records are made this 
way. This surface ma- 











COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @) A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


terial would be prohibitively expensive if 
used in ordinary solid-stock records! 


Result: Longer life; a far finer tone 
quality; 55.3% less surface noise —measure- 
ments taken by the head of an independent, 
non-commercial communications laboratory. 


Compare results! Enjoy the difference 


Turn up the tone controls of your machine, 
and play Columbia Masterworks with true 
concert-hall realism. No need to blot out 
lovely “high frequency” overtones in order 
to cut out surface noise. 

Compare these Masterworks with any 
other records made. Hear the difference! With 
Columbia Records it’s like hearing a great 
concert from the “best seat in the house”! 


MASTERWORKS 


Have You Seen the New 
Catalog of Columbia Records? 


A vast treasury of music by the 
world’s greatest artists .. . now at 
your Columbia Record Shop. Here 
are highlights from it, and some 
new Columbia releases for March. 


RUDOLF SERKIN—BRUNO WALTER 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra: Beethoven's 
Emperor Concerto. Here is the 
Masterworks debut of the outstand- 
ing young pianist of today . . . play- 
ing the greatest keyboard concerto. 
Set M-MM-500 


LILY PONS (Soprano) with ANDRE 
KOSTELANETZ and his Orchestra: 
Concert of Favorite Music. Two 
great artists select, for their first 
joint concert on Columbia Master- 
works, music everyone loves. Miss 
Pons sings “Song of India,” “The 
Russian Nightingale,” “Dancing 
Doll”. . . Maestro Kostelanetz con- 
ducts favorite selections by Liszt, 
Rachmaninov, Sibelius, Paderewski. 
Set M-484 ......... $4.73 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Rossini's Semiramide Overture. A 
brilliant recording of this popular 
overture, with Sir Thomas Beecham, 
whose peerless readings of Rossini’s 
works have been widely acclaimed. 
Set X-MX-215 eoe5coee $2.63 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 4 in 
F Minor. Here is the definitive re- 
cording of one of the world’s best- 
loved symphonies. The Mitropoulos 
reading is vividly dynamic. Superbly 
recorded. Set M-MM-468 . $5.78 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and QI Res. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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OF POUNDS 


OF RUBBER CAN BE SAVED 


— by this new @) Industrial Conservation Service 


UBBER is worth its weight in gold 
i} today. Yet millions of pounds 
will be needlessly and uninten- 
tionally wasted in industry this year, 
judging by past experience. 


This tremendous and now irreplace- . 


able loss results from practices that 
cause belting, hose and other indus- 
trial rubber products to fail pre- 
maturely—months, sometimes 
years, before they have delivered 
full service. 


Improper application, incorrect fit- 


tings, unnecessary abuse and poor 
maintenance can, and often do, re- 
duce the life of rubber products by 
as much as 50%. Storage under un- 
suitable conditions is another com- 
mon cause of early failures. 


Recognition and proper correction 
of these evils is imperative to pro- 
tect the nation’s limited rubber 
supply —and that is what Goodyear 
now offers all industry through the 
G.T. M. Industrial Rubber Products 


Conservation Service. 


What the G.T.M. does for you 
Under this plan the G.T.M. — Good: 


year Technical Man — will call at | 
your plant and bring you (:ood- | 
year’s new manual, “Industria! Rub- | 
ber Products Conservation,” com: | 
plete with practical suggestions and | 
diagrams, covering installation, in 
spection, maintenance, correction 
and repair. This manual wii! aid 
plant supervision to recogniz: and 
correct these abuses. The G.T.M. 
will also be able to advise you o1 any 
cases not covered in the manual. thus 





aps THE WORLD IN RUBBER 





adding materially to the service life | youmaybeabletomakeyour present 
of all your rubber equipment. installations last for the duration! 


The G.T.M.’s ability to do this is To bring the G.T.M. to your plant, 
evidenced by the countless standout —_write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or 


performance records of G.T.M.- To, Angeles, California — or phone 
serviced installations in all branches 


of industey, the nearest Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 
Available to all plants 





Even if you hold a priority on rub- = Tee a 
ber products, you should take ad- Zz “ 
vantaye of the G.T.M.’s ex- 

perienced advice— because ~ 


there’s no telling how scarce \& SEND FOR THIS FREE 


; ° _—— a RUBBER CONSERVA- 

Tr oF . — 
° ef ome oe e in the = FE TION MANUAL. It’s packed with 
isa . With proper care now _—— > eZ ti the world’s most - 
oe MECHANICAL G0oDs afar rape oat 
en, -—- of rubber products. Covers all types of installations. A 
—— ge “must” in every plant today. Address : Goodyear, Dept. 

NW, Akron, Ohio. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many attivitit, 


are ace EN Te 


Getting an education is serious business, 
of course. But some subjects are more 
interesting than others. Color, for in- 
stance, is a subject of life-long study for 
most women, and one in which they are 
most likely to succeed. Which color, or 
combination of colors, shall I use for a 
hat, a dress, a curtain, a carpet, baby’s 
bonnet? What shade or tint for this or 
that? Yes, color is important to every 
woman ...and to us all, particularly in 
these trying times. 

The growing interest in color is a 
constant challenge to the dye manufac- 
turer. Colors rise and fall in favor swiftly. 
Typical is the bright new Parsley Green, 
now enjoying a wide vogue. When fash- 
ion dictates such new colors the dye 
manufacturer must instantly adapt them 


for use in all types‘of women’s apparel— 
silk, rayon, cotton and woolen dresses; 
leather shoes, belts, handbags, buckles; 
plastic buttons and jewelry—to name a 
few. Development of a specific shade is 
comparatively easy. The real problem 
comes in giving the shade equal 
fastness in ail the various mate- 
rials. Frequently it is necessary 
to develop a combination of 
dyestuffs for fabrics made of a 
mixture of wool, cotton and 
rayon fibers, with each being 
given equal fastness to sunlight, 
salt water, dry cleaning, wash- 
ing. No wonder dye-making is 
called a science, a business, .and 
an art! 

As one of the world’s largest 


manufacturers of dyes, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany meets the changing demands 
promptly, season after season, on a vast 
industrial scale. This is but one phase of 
Cyanamid’s many-sided chemical service. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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POLES 
1,000,000 


ITALIANS 
270,000 


CZECHS 
140,000 


: 


“And at this moment Berlin is the 
principal slave market of all the world.” 
— Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Nov.6,1941 


BELGIANS yiGosLays DUTCH 
120,000 198 000 93,000 


! 


SLOVAKS sens 
80,000 FRENCH 
~ 50,000 50,000 HUNGARIANS 


OTHERS* 
190,000 


34,000 


a: 








*includes Croats, Swiss, Rumanians, Greeks, 
Finns, Norwegians, Swedes, and Spaniards 








Serfdom: How Nazi-occupied Europe provides “the master race” with labor 


bombers pounded French factories, And 
by night great bombs fell on Essen, on 
Kiel, and on Cologne. Newsweex’s Lon- 
don correspondent cabled his interpreta- 
tion of this outburst of activity in the air: 

“These raids indicate that the RAF’s 
1942 all-out offensive is under way. It 
seems that the RAF High Command has 


‘altered its bombing policy. Most of the 


bombs dropped last week were aimed at 
the heart of German war industry. ‘Ter- 
ror’ raiding, such as the attacks on Ber- 
ln, appears to have been dropped. 

“Some air circles already are predicting 
that RAF raids in the spring and summer 
months will reach a peak far exceeding any- 
thing the Luftwaffe so far has produced 
anywhere or anything the Luftwaffe will 
be able to produce in the future. These 
circles expressed the opinion that the num- 
ber of bombers engaged in a single night 
will not only be higher than seen so far 
in the history of this war, but that the 
range of bombing will also be unprece- 
dented. 

“The late spring and early summer should 
witness a joint British and American bomb- 
ing offensive aimed at rocking German war 
industry to its foundations. Air experts 
pointed out that the offensive will not con- 
sist altogether of night bombing. Since the 
summer of last year the RAF has been 
experimenting with a new long-range fight- 
er greatly exceeding the performance of the 
present long-range pursuit, the Whirlwind. 
Experiments have proved it satisfactory in 
every way, and production of the fighter 
has begun. This means that bombers can 
be escorted by daylight into industrial 
Northwest Germany. It also means that 
the RAF will be able to undertake pre- 
cision bombing. Vital objectives can then 

Pinpointed and smashed as was the 
nault factory ia Paris.” 


Too Much Lebensraum 


Of the 315,000 Germans who read 
“Volk Ohne Raum” (People Without 
Space), a stodgy 1926 political novel by 
the German Hans Emil Wilhelm Grimm, 
none was more impressed than Adolf 
Hitler. It prompted him to seek more 
lebensraum for Germany’s jobless sur- 
plus of population. 

In his proclamation of Feb. 1, 1933, the 
newly elevated Fiihrer told his country- 
men, 6,000,000 of whom were on relief: 
“Within four years unemployment must 
be finally overcome.” 

It was one promise Hitler kept. By 
1938, unemployment had been virtually 
wiped out. A shortage of skilled labor 
arose and the war, absorbing huge chunks 
of man power, accentuated it. Instead 
of a “People Without Space” Hitler’s 
Reich became a space without enough 
people. ' 

There were 36,000,000 wage earners in 
Germany before September 1939, but only 
24,000,000 were left at the start of this 
year, including more than 2,000,000 for- 
eign workers and some 1,000,000 women 
who had taken over men’s jobs. The drop 
was chiefly accounted for by 9,000,000 
men under arms, 1,500,000 admitted cas- 
ualties of the Russian campaign, and the 
requirements of auxiliary police and labor 
service organizations. 

Last week, as German agents were scour- 


. ing all Europe in a frantic drive for 1,200,- 


000 additional laborers, the British Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare and other 
agencies calculated the Reich’s foreign 
workers. Employed chiefly in agriculture, 
construction, and street maintenance, they 
were said to include 1,000,000 Poles, 
270,000 Italians, 140,000 Czechs, 120,000 
Belgians, 108,000 Yugoslavs, 93,000 Dutch, 
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80,000 Slovaks, 50,000 French, and as 
many Danes, 34,000 Hungarians, and 190,- 
000 workers of other nationalities. 

Not counted in these totals were pris- 
oners of war—mostly Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Poles, and Serbs—of whom 1,600,- 
000 are working in the Reich. As for Rus- 
sian prisoners, whom the Germans claim 
to have captured by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, the Reich hasn’t yet used many 
of them for fear of sabotage and Com- 
munist propaganda. But so acute is Ger- 
many’s labor shortage, as acknowledged 
in a recent speech by Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, that even these prisoners and 
civilians from occupied Russia are now 
being put to work. 





New Order 


Turkey’s capital, Ankara, now a count- 
inghouse for Allied and Axis gossip, heard 
the following joke last week, red-hot from 
the Reich: 

A soldier returned to Berlin from the 
Russian front with a slight wound and 
went to a hospital for treatment. He found 
two doors, one marked “Officers” and the 
other “Troops.” He went in the door 
marked “Troops” and found two more 
doors, one marked “Seriously Wounded” 
and the other marked “Slightly Wounded.” 
He went in the door marked “Slightly 
Wounded” and found two more doors, 
one marked “Party Members” and the 
other “Non-Party Members.” He went 
through the door marked “Non-Party 
Members” and found himself in the street 
again. 

When the soldier returned home a friend 
asked him what the hospital had done for 
him. He replied: “Nothing, but the or- 
ganization was perfect.” 
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Slogans and Quotas Stir Zeal 
in WPB Factory-Front Drive 


But Industrialists See 
a Trend to Labor Encroachment 


as New Program Starts 


Workers in America’s plants will watch 
their production scoreboard instead of the 
time clock when Donald M. Nelson’s big 
production speed-up drive gets fully under 
way. Every war-goods factory in the land 
will be urged to set up a bulletin board to 
tell employes what their schedule is and 
whether they are meeting it. And when 
they go ahead of it each worker will wear 
a “quota buster” button; the plant itself 
will fly a “quota buster” pennant. 

On the theory that John Jones will put 
more zip into building a tank track if he 
hears from Corp. Bill Smith just how these 
war buggies do their job in the field, the 
WPB is also planning to distribute per- 
formance pictures and communiqués on 
equipment straight from the men at the 
front. Later, recordings by soldiers, sailors, 
and fliers will tell in their own words how 
they like the plant’s products. 

These and other plans for “Taking the 
Fighting Fronts into the Factories” were 
revealed in the WPB’s official plan book 
for the monster production drive, mailed 
out last week. The campaign’s goal will be 
to instill a missionary-like zeal along the 
assembly lines and work benches. Admin- 
istering it will be joint committees of man- 
agement and labor in each plant, which 
will study and adapt the WPB’s plans to 
local conditions or to activities already 
under way. A WPB official will see that 
these committees “truly represent both 
management and labor,” with union offi- 
cials constituting the labor half in any or- 
ganized factory. 

The local plant groups in turn must help 
spread the speed-up gospel among the 
plant’s subcontractors. They will run con- 
tests for new slogans that will maintain 
the pace. Thus prizes will spur local 
phrasemakers to improve on such general 
WPB mottoes as: “Go ’way—I’m Busy” 
and: “Every Time You Twist a Nut, 
Think of Hitler.” 

While the “success of the plan depends 
upon the initiative of the members of the 
plant committee,” the WPB book did sug- 
gest that they follow some basic princi- 
ples. Each plant group will set up sugges- 
tion boxes for employes and seek to put 


‘ 
‘ 


good ideas to work immediately. It should 
“arrange for a study of plant efficiency,” 
start the slogan and production contests, 
and report back to Washington on prog- 
ress by April 1. 

Such is the background of the factory- 
front drive. But even before the planbook 
hit the mails, a row was developing—one 
that threatened, in some instances, to turn 
the factory-fronts into fighting fronts. 

The quarrel arose out of industrialists 
fears that organized labor would seize upon 
the joint committees as justification for 
muscling in on management functions. 
They were particularly aroused by the 
plan book’s outline of what the plant 
committees should look into in their con- 
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Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


“Wake Up—Man! We’re at War!!!” 


sideration of plant efficiency. In addition 
to matters that obviously affected em- 
ployes—such as the care of tools and cut- 
ting down on wastage—the book men- 
tioned matters clearly in the domain of 
management, such as “breaking production 
bottlenecks” and “using every machine to 
the fullest extent.” Industrialists con- 
tended that these could be stretched to 
cover almost any management problem. 

Furthermore, labor reaction to the an- 
nouncement of the drive did not lessen the 
concern. A number of unions, now in the 
process of negotiating contracts, inter- 
preted the WPB program as another 
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“Murray plan” that would allow them ty 
drive a wedge into management. There. 
upon they specifically demanded the in. 
mediate establishment of joint committees 
to confer on future problems of company 
operations. 

The New Jersey State CIO Council tr. 
leased a survey charging that 77 war 
plants in Northern New Jersey were oper. 
ating at only 49 per cent of capacity, and 
recording “with painful regret” that the 
companies concerned had felt that “there 
was nothing we could discuss which would 
help production.” 

The United Automobile Workers sent 
an open letter to Nelson complaining that 
General Motors was using “several critical 
materials in very large quantities” for the 
manufacture of automobile replacement 
parts—although this parts program had 
been set up by the WPB. 

And in Schenectady, a CIO electrical 
union proclaimed that General Electric 
was producing “far below capacity” even 
though all offers of the union to serve on 
joint councils to promote efficiency had 
been rejected. 

Management was made no happier by 
the way Sidney Hillman’s labor division 
of the WPB went about setting up the 
plant committee program. In at least ten 
cases reported to Washington, the labor 
representatives were notified what was go- 
ing on before the company executives had 
been told. Union officials just walked in 
and informed the bosses that the WPB 
wanted them to talk things over. 





WPB Battle 


Resignation of Textile Chief 


Stirs Intramural Accusations 


While complaints about the handling of 
the joint-committee production drive were 
bedeviling the WPB, an intramural quar- 
rel was dumped onto Donald Nelson’s desk. 
Charging that his efforts to hurry the con- 
version of industry to maximum war pro- 
duction were met with “continued re- 
sistance within the WPB,” Robert R. 
Guthrie resigned as head of the agency’s 
textile, clothing, and leather-goods sec- 
tion. With him went his two chief aides: 
George P. Doherty and Marshall Hale Jr. 

A former director of the White Sewing 
Machine Co., Allied Stores Corp., and 
other enterprises, Guthrie severed these 
connections when he joined the OPM and 
became one of the strongest advocates of 
all-out conversion. In pushing this goal, he 
came into conflict with officials in the 
WPB wool division, because he felt that 
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that follows...” 





Out of the holocaust of war—out of the Victory that will 
be won through blood and sweat and tears—there will 
emerge a new America, dedicated to the task of rebuilding 
a peaceful world. 

Among its responsibilities will be the development of 
housing to provide a higher standard of living for millions. 
New concepts, new methods and new materials will break 


the bonds of tradition and create a new era of building; and 
in this progress Stran-Steel is destined to play a leading part. 
Stran-Steel is a light, pre-fabricated steel framing with 


an exclusive nailing groove, to which any collateral material 


can be nailed. Stran-Steel’s strength and speed of erection 
effect real economies in the construction of multiple hous- 
ing. Its permanence, fire-safety, freedom from warp and sag, 


and invulnerability to termites safeguard the investment DIVISION OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
and expedite amortization. Insurance rates are lower, de- 
preciation slower, and maintenance greatly reduced. 

To carry out its war assignments, Stran-Steel production 
for Army and Navy buildings has been doubled and doubled 
again, and will be expanded further to meet the increasing 
demand for Stran-Steel in defense housing. 
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the reduction in civilian use of the cloth 
should be more severe. And during his 
term as assistant director of durable goods 
his urgings that civilian output of radios 
and refrigerators be stopped by March 31 
at the latest crossed the convicitions of the 
agency’s executives who felt that a sharply 
restricted output might be allowed until 
June to use up inventories of partly fabri- 
cated parts. 

In a statement issued after his resigna- 
tion, however, Guthrie denied published 
statements that he had indicted whole in- 
dustries, such as carpets, wool, and rayon, 
for refusing war orders. Instead, he said, 
“many of the industries with which it was 
my job to deal were willing to make any 
sacrifices the war effort requires.” He 
blamed his difficulties entirely upon “con- 
ditions within the WPB.” 

Nelson blasted back at his resigned sec- 
tion boss on March 16. In a letter to Chair- 
man Harry S. Truman of the Senate com- 
mittee investigating national defense, he 
charged that Guthrie had authority to deal 
with the conflicts which developed in his 
branch but failed to do so. Moreover, the 
letter went on, the former textile chief did 
not bring the accusations to Nelson’s at- 
tention or request any action in the matter 
until after his resignation was filed. 

Nelson added that he was conducting a 
“careful investigation” of the charges but 
that, in view of the public interest in the 
matter, it “would be well to have an in- 
vestigation conducted also by an outside 
agency.” He welcomed such a probe by the 
Truman group. 


Lend-Lease Ledger 


- March 11 was the first birthday of Lend- 
Lease, and to celebrate the anniversary 
President Roosevelt reported to Congress 
that $2,570,452,441 had been spent under 
the act. Of this, $1,100,000,000 worth of 
goods had actually been exported to the 
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Allies. The remainder went for ship repairs 
and rentals, and for goods now being manu- 
factured or awaiting shipment. Even this 
huge amount, according to the President, 
“falls far short of what is needed to turn 
the tide toward victory.” 

With a hint of what’s to come, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that appropriations total 
$48,006 ,650,000. He explained why so much 
has yet to be spent: “Lend-Lease tanks 
cannot be purchased in the market place. 
The bulk of Lend-Lease aid must wait up- 
on the tooling of factories, the pressing 
needs of our own armed forces, and the 
construction of new ships.” 

Thus expenditures for March 1941 were 
only $18,000,000. As the program got under 
way, however, this sum jumped rapidly 
and hit a peak of $569,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1942 (see chart). 





Lewis’ Lightning 

Ever since President Roosevelt squelched 
John L. Lewis’ grandiose plans for AFL- 
CIO “accouplement,” little has been heard 
from the United Mine Workers chieftain. 
But it was thought the rebuff, along with 
CIO President Philip Murray’s appoint- 
ment to Mr. Roosevelt’s new labor policy 
board, might spur Lewis’ fight to build a 
personal organization within the CIO 
strong enough to defy Murray and the pro- 
Administration CIO leadership. Already 
Lewis henchmen had taken steps in this 
direction by pushing the jurisdiction of 
UMW’s District 50—its chemicals and by- 
products division—into remote fields like 
cosmetics and dairy farming, by purging 
UMW officials who have outwardly op- 
posed Lewis’ isolationism, by removing the 
CIO designation from UMW documents, 
and by stopping UMW’S policy of paying 
its CIO per capita dues in advance. 

In a lightning move last week Lewis 
representatives swooped down on a New 
York local of District 50, revoked its char- 
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ter, and carted away its office furniture 
and records. They said the local had re. 
fused to break up into smaller and more 
efficient units, was behind in its dues, 
and would not let UMW auditors see its 
books. 

Denying that there was any basis for 
the “Hitler-like act,” Samuel Machlis, 
local vice president who was demoted 
from a UMW regional directorship last 
December, declared that the organization’s 
only crime was that it “patriotically sup- 
ported the war policies of President Roose- 
velt and the national CIO.” He counter. 
charged that the “dismembering” of the 
2,500-man local was designed to create 
tiny units from which hand-picked dele- 
gates could be drawn for the support of 
Lewis at the UMW corvention next fall. 

At once the Greater New York In- 
dustrial Union Council, CIO central body 
in the metropolitan area, indicated where 
its sympathies lay: Fc. non-payment of 
dues it expelled nine :_ vals of the United 
Construction Workers, the CIO union 
headed by John L’s brother Denny. 


“ Other labor news of the week: The 
National War Labor Board turned down a 
union-shop demand of the CIO United 
Automobile Worke-: representing a ma- 
jority of 1,540 emplcves at the Bower 
Roller Bearing Co. ot Detroit. Though it 
granted a voluntary check off, the NWLB 
refused the full demand because it was 
the company’s first contract with th 
union and because there was no evidence 
of any other union competing for recog- 
nition . . . The umpire in the General 
Motors-CIO double-time pay dispute ruled 
that the company must pay double for Sun- 
day work until the present contract expires 
on April 28, even though Sunday falls ina 
40-hour swing-shift week under the new 
continuous-production schedule . . . Local 
3, the New York division of the AFL elec- 
trical workers’ union, voluntarily adopted 
the 40-hour week for its 17,000 members 
as a war measure, abandoning the 30- 
hour week (six-hour day) it won in 1936 
as “a practical solution for unemploy- 
ment.” 





Toledo Adjusts 


When it comes to the question of war- 
caused economic dislocations, Toledo has 
some answers. As the priorities ax last 
summer began hacking away its lush auto- 
parts and appliance business, the city’s ag- 
gressive chamber of commerce formed 4 
subcontracting pool that soon won mil 
lions of dollars of war work for local plants 
(Perspective, March 2). How completely 
this plan overcame the bogey of worker 
idleness during factory conversion ! 


shown by latest employment totals—the 
highest since 1929. 

On March 11 Edward J. Bodette, Toledo 
manager of the United States Employment 
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A straight announcement 
importance to businessmen 








KH 2] SAE AMERICANS are learning how to make 
k our automobiles and radios last longer, how 
3 LE to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 

the life of tires and overshoes. What was 











once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 
addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is ae that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. 

2. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. If war conditions have reduced your business activity so 
that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 

war effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 








To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 
and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 


Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 


For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 


other cause, are made without any extra charge. 


Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 


capping yourselves without knowing it. 


° For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 
or wire us direct. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaph Corp 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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Service, announced the city had a solu- 
tion for a problem Washington weeks ago 
ruled insoluble—finding work for sales- 
men and executives made jobless by the 
shutdown on auto and appliance sales. Its 
basis was an idea hit upon several months 
ago by Bodette and A. J. McAlear, senior 
interviewer for the employment service: 
Why couldn’t these idle white-collar men 
be trained to fill the call for engineering 
aides, or “expediters,” to iron out kinks 
in the war effort? 

They organized some of the sales experts 
listed with the agency into an Expediters’ 
Association. This surveyed the scheme’s 
possibilities among Toledo war plants. 
They found that many jobs, such as 
smoothing out relations between govern- 
ment and industry and between prime and 
subcontractors, could be filled successfully 
by a man with sales experience. But even 
though not an engineer, he would have to 
be on speaking terms with blueprints. 
machine-shop practice, and technical “shop 
talk.” 

To map out this necessary basic train- 
ing, McAlear then enlisted the aid of 
W. W. Chambers of the Macomber Voca- 
tional School and of William Heuer and 
Dean Palmer of the University of Toledo. 
Together the four men drew up a ten- 
week course of study covering priorities, 
traffic, machine functions, production pro- 
cedure, and blueprint reading, supplement- 
ed by lectures by expediters already on the 
job. 

Started six weeks ago with 25 men, the 
course now has three classes with 125 stu- 
dents, and a waiting list of 200. McAlear 
says that “there’s an excellent—I might 
say almost certain—chance” that a gradu- 
ate of the course will be quickly placed. 
Willys-Overland Motors for example, has 
given expediter jobs to several of its former 
sales representatives while they take the 
course. 

Completing the Toledo record of “do- 
ing something” about war _ problems, 
Willys’ president, Joseph W. Frazer, last 
week launched a comprehensive program 
to aid auto dealers. He sent to the WPB 
boss, Donald M. Nelson, a survey showing 
that 4,131 reporting dealers had 1,836 
lathes, 1,591 drilling machines, 5,168 units 
of welding equipment, and numerous other 
machines that could be adapted to war 
work. 





Pinched Tires 


As they entered the gas station, the three 
intruders each held a hand menacingly in 
a coat pocket. “Stick-em-up!” Advancing 
on the night attendant, they bound him 
securely, but deliberately ignored the cash 
register. Instead, they hauled out to a wait- 
ing truck the station’s stock of 85 new tires. 

Although more daring than most, this 
Brooklyn, N. Y., holdup last week typified 
the widespread increase in tire thefts since 
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Tire savers: A unicycle... 


sales to the public were banned three 
months ago. In Dallas, more than 500 
wheels and casings have been stolen since 
Jan. 1. Philadelphia police arrested five 
members of a gang believed responsible for 
the theft of more than 100 tires in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 

Other developments in the tire situation: 


{ Traffic indicators already show the pinch 
of rationing. January automobile move- 
ments over a dozen key toll bridges and 
roads in widely scattered sections were 
almost 7 per cent higher than in the same 
month a year ago, but February tolls were 
only about the same as last year. 


4 A chain of 40 parking lots and garages 
in Philadelphia reported an estimated 30 
per cent drop in February business. A 
similar concern with 36 fields in Texas 
suffered a 20 per cent decline. In Colorado, 
February gasoline-tax collections fell off 
14 per cent. 


{ Pontiac, Mich., launched on March 16 


-an all-out conservation program, devised 


under the direction of Highway Commis- 
sioner G. Donald Kennedy, the pudgy, 
soft-voiced political boss of Michigan. 
About 20,000 of the city’s 26,000 indus- 
trial, workers ordinarily go to work in priv- 
ate cars, with an average of only 11% rid- 
ers per car. Henceforth they will be urged 
to double up. To encourage this, parking 
lots at the city’s ten industrial plants are 
being divided up so that workers from the 
same part of town will park in the same 
section of the lot. Regarded by Washington 
transportation officials as a model for de- 
fense communities, the Pontiac plan will 
also change the population’s entire living 
pattern, so the city’s transit facilities can 
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...and Habberstad’s wooden cas- 
ing, contrasted with one of rubber 


make maximum use of a minimum of 
equipment. To keep shoppers off the buses 
while workers are trekking to their jobs; 
stores will open at 10 and close at 6 in. 
stead of the previous 9-to-5 day. Factory 
paydays are being staggered to spread 
shopping more evenly through the week.’ 
Similarly, school classes are being started 
later.in the morning. 


{| Two out-of-the-ordinary solutions for the 
tire shortage cropped up. One was a pair 
of wooden tires demonstrated by Claude 
Habberstad, a New Jersey building con- 
tractor. The other was a unicycle on which 
Gilbert Roney, a Douglas Aircraft Co. 
employe, rides to work every day. 


{| President Roosevelt asked the governors 
of all the states to establish a countrywide 
speed limit of 40 miles an hour, to con- 
serve rubber. 





Deflating Inflation 


America and Britain last week showed 
signs of catching up with other major 
belligerents that long ago froze wages and 
all prices to fend off inflation. There were 
hints that the two democracies might at 
least clamp ceilings on wages and all con- 
modities—just as the dictatorships had 
from the outset, and followed by France 
in 1939, Canada in 1941, and Australia 
a month ago in the teeth of invasion. 

In London on March 10, during an 
angry debate in the House of Commons. 
Wing Comdr. Archibald W. James, a Cor- 
servative, demanded to know why Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Sir Kingsley Wood 
hadn’t stabilized wages and prices. “The 
chancellor appears to display a high de- 
gree of political cowardice,” he snorted. 
“Tf he is afraid of the Minister of Labor 
[trade-unionist Ernest Bevin] let him yield 
his place to someone who isn’t afraid.” 

Also on March 10, in her newspaper 
column “My Day,” Eleanor Roosevelt 
mentioned an “interesting” Sunday-after- 
noon discussion at the White House about 


the people’s attitude toward the wat. 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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“The clock upbraids me 


nith the waste of time” 


WASTED BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS CAN BE SAVED BY 


Addressograph-Multigraph Methods 


The urgency for maximum production empha- 


sizes the value of methods that avoid lag 
caused by wasted time. Simplification in the 
organized use of necessary information can go 


far toward saving time and speeding results. 


Such simplification is the keynote of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph methods used for produc- 
tion and allied activities. Brain hours and hand 
hours are saved. Procedures are co-ordinated. 
Mistakes are eliminated. Production is increased. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: You are entitled to the services of our Methods 
Department in helping to extend the use of your present equipment. If you are interested 
in receiving up-to-date information, it is available to you on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ° 


Cleveland, Obio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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War workers 
0.K. this new 
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You can promote good health, save pro- _ 
duction time, and improve morale, by | 


serving drinking water to employees at 
their machines ... in clean Ajax Cups! 

A “water boy” circulates throughout 
the plant—as on large construction jobs. 
He carries a tank of fresh, cool drinking 
water and a supply of clean Ajax Paper 


Cups in a dust-proof Ajax steel dispenser _ 


fastened to the tank. 


Address Dept. 3 at the plant nearest you. 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los’ Angeles Division, | 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Divisions of United States Envelope Company 





Ajax Mobile WaterService | 
is used widely on Defense © j 
construction jobs. Saves i 
time, promotes health, im- H 
proves morale. Perhaps you i 
can use it—send for in- 
formation. 














We Are Already in the Midst of Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ee 

Ir all prices keep going up,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said a few days ago in 
his radio talk to the farmers, “we shall 
have inflation of a very dangerous kind 
—we shall have such a steep rise in 
prices and the cost of living that the 
entire nation will be hurt.” 

We need much stronger language 
than that today. 

Last week wholesale prices, as meas- 
ured by the blanket index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, rose to the highest 
level in thirteen years. We are now 
back to above where we were when 
we started in the tailspin in 1929. 

But that is only a small part of the 
story. That particular index of the 
Bureau includes so many commodities 
—over 800—that nothing short of an 
economic hurricane moves it signifi- 
cantly. To get a real conception of what 
is going on in prices one needs to watch 


more sensitive indexes. There are several 


of these and all of them tell the same 
general story—the story, not that there 
is danger of inflation in the future, as 
the President intimates, but that we are 
already in the midst of inflation. 

Let’s be more specific—using the 
sensitive daily index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. According to it, there 
has been an increase of prices during 
the past year of just’ short of 30 per 
cent. That is the over-all picture. Break 
it down and this is what is found: in- 
dustrial prices up 19 per cent; farm 
prices up 41 per cent; foodstuffs up 45 
per cent. 

That is not a threat of inflation; it 
is inflation. 


Why are we getting such runaway 
prices? Everyone must know the answer. 
The government currently is spend- 
ing $100,000,000 a day—which comes 
to more than $36,000,000,000 a year, or 
more than one-third of the total na- 
tional income of the nation. And the 
amount is increasing month by month 
and week by week. 

Where does the government get all 
this money to spend? Some of it, say 
about 30 per cent, it gets from taxes. 
The rest it gets by borrowing, in large 
measure from the banks. 

Do the banks have so much money 
to lend? Not at all. They don’t lend 
actual money to the government. All 


they do is write up a book credit for 
the account of the government. The 
government then draws checks against 
these bookkeeping entries and pays iis 
bills with them. 

Wouldn’t it be simpler for the govern- 
ment just to print the money? Yes. But 
that would frighten the public. No 
up-to-date government does that any 
longer. Even Germany didn’t do it in 
her ruinous inflation of the early ’20s, 
The German Government merely bor- 
rowed from the banks, and the banks— 
the Reichsbank—issued all the actual 
paper money. 


But isn’t all this borrowing and 
spending of money by the government 
necessary because of the war? No, of 
course not. 

A war is not won by spending money. 
Wars are won by men and materials, 
and spending is an aid only to the 
extent it is necessary to get the men 
and materials. Our government is spend- 
ing billions of dollars beyond this. 

Again let’s be specific. Two big items 
are involved. First, the non-essential, 
non-military expenditures of the govern- 
ment—amounting up to $2,000,000,000 
a year; secondly, the unnecessary high 
prices for war materials because of time 
and a half for everything over 40 hours 
a week and double time on Sundays and 
holidays. 

If these two items were eliminated it 
is probable that the total expenditures 
of the government during the next year 
could be reduced by not less than 
$5,000,000,000 and perhaps closer to 
$10,000,000,000—and the latter would 
be equal, it should be borne in mind, 
to what would be collected from a sales 
tax of 20 per cent on everything bought 
by every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

That kind of spending—that need- 
less spending—is the spark plug of in- 
flation in this country today. Eliminate 
it, and impose taxes that curtail private 
consumption, and inflation will no long- 
er be a problem; fail to eliminate it, 
and continue to impose taxes on s2v- 
ings instead of on purchasing power 
used for consumption, and there is 10 
power on earth that can stop tlic 
present upward spiral of prices and of 
the cost of living. 


a) 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
“Time To Wean Him” 





(Continued from Page 42) 

This led her to a clear decision: “It seems 
to me there should be immediately a 
freezing of prices, of profits, and of wages. 
No one can be frozen without freezing 
all.” Three days later, President Roose- 
velt himself confirmed that the question 
of “positive action on wage control” was 
under study, but hadn’t yet been de- 
cided. 

This reversal in the Administration’s 
stand—only last December Leon Hender- 
son and other New Dealers were stoutly op- 
posing wage-control suggestions—brought 
prompt results. A Senate appropriations 
subcommittee scheduled secret hearings 
on charges that high wages, the 40-hour 
week, and strikes were retarding war pro- 
duction. And Chairman George of the 
Senate Finance Committee declared that 
“some type” of wage-control legislation 
should be enacted. 

Talk of the new curbs didn’t faze the 
House, however. It passed the Agricultural 
Supply Bill which contains a ban on sale 
of government farm stocks below parity 
price levels—the measure President Roose- 
velt has been battling as inflationary. 


Taxes Old and New 


“This is a small amount to pay for the 
liberty I enjoy.” 

So read a letter from one of many citi- 
zens who recently have sent small contri- 
butions to the Treasury, even though they 
earned too little to require an income tax. 
Throughout the country, internal-revenue 
agents recount similar tales showing pa- 
totic fervor this year tempers the chill 
March winds for the shorn taxpayer. 

Many war veterans have paid up on 
exempt pensions. A New Yorker whose tax 
exceeded $30,000 refused to deduct for his 
lavish donations to charity. A Des Moines 
laundry woman paid a 54-cent levy on her 

















RIDING A 


scarcely thicker than 
a window pane 


One of many key industrial jobs en- 
trusted to rubber in peace and war 
is to speed millions of tons of coal 
out of the mines and into thousands 
of plants. Rubber conveyor belts are 
meeting unprecedented tonnage de- 
mands in this dusty, gritty, rough-and- 
tumble work. 


Did we say “rubber”? The whole core 
of these belts is actually cotton—high- 
tensile cotton duck plies bonded with 
special rubber compounds into a 
heavy duty carcass. Protecting this car- 
cass and cushioning the impact of load- 
ing is the thin rubber skin or cover. 
Even here, rubber itself is only one 
among many ingredients combined in 
exact proportions to provide maximum 
toughness and resiliency. 
















In the design, the chemistry and the 


production of such vital industrial 
equipment as these belts, HEWITT has 
won industry-wide recognition. For 
more than eighty years HEWITT has 
specialized in industry's rubber prob- 
lems—devoting knowledge and expe- — 
rience to the single task of making 
rubber serve industry better. 


Today many HEWITT rubber products 
are serving with our Armed Forces. But 
behind them are the millions of feet 
of HEWITT conveyor and transmission 
belts and hose aiding industry-at-war. 
And their longer life that used to 
mean reduced costs now has a far 
bigger significance...faster production, 
thorough dependability when there's 
no time for time out. 


HEWITT 


RUBBER 





CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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meager earnings and rushed back the next 
day to file an amended return with a 3-cent 
additional tax: she recalled that she had 
given $1.50, not $2, to a welfare fund. On 
the other hand, to make his position abso- 
lutely clear, a West Coast truck driver 
claiming $4,000 worth of dependents under 
18 clipped to his return a panoramic photo 
of papa, mamma, and the ten youngsters 
lined up stair-step fashion. 

While this year’s receipts were rolling in 
—$365,000,000 in the first twelve days of 
March, compared with $144,000,000 last 
year—a House subcommittee prepared a 
bill to extract a far greater tithe next year. 
During the hearings, the first shots of the 
1942 revenue-hunting season were aimed at 
the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
tax proposals. 

The NAM program, designed to yield 
$7,600,000,000, the same as the Treasury’s 
plan, had four principal aims: (1) to take 
virtually all profit out of war with a 90 
per cent excess-profits tax, compared with 
the Treasury’s 75 per cent excess levy; 
(2) to check inflation by curbing general 
purchasing power—particularly that of the 
vast 80 per cent which pays no income tax 
—by imposing an 8 per cent sales-levy tax; 
(3) to lighten the burden the Treasury 
would impose on individual incomes by re- 
taining the earned-income exemption and 


- adopting a surtax schedule of from 8 to 79 


per cent, instead of from 12 to 86 per cent; 
(4) to prevent a severe drain on corporate 
working capital by establishing a 40 per 
cent tax on normal peacetime profits, com- 
pared with the 55 per cent rate suggested 
by the Treasury. 

At the hearing, Rep. Jere Cooper, com- 
mittee chairman and ‘Veteran Tennessee 
tax expert, heatedly told J. Cheever Cow- 
din, representing the NAM, that the levies 
the manufacturers suggested would soak 
small business and let big corporations off 
easier than would the Treasury plan. Ignor- 
ing the NAM’S 90 per cent excess-profits 
program, Cooper concentrated his fire on 
the lower tax proposed for normal profits 
and on the NAM recommendation that the 
normal tax be deducted before calculating 
the excess-profits tax contrary to the pres- 
ent procedure. The congressman charged 
that if the NAM had had its way some 
companies would pay less than they do 
now. 

In angry reply, Cowdin maintained that 
except for a few special hardship cases, 
every corporation in the nation would pay 
a higher tax under the NAM plan than it 
does at present. Cowdin stated that the 
manufacturers “sincerely desire the Con- 
gress to draft a bill which will take from 
industry every last dollar of taxes that can 
be taken consistent with the tremendous war 
production program of the government.” 


q Reflecting the NAM’s request that the 
new tax law permit corporations to set up 
reserves as a “shock absorber in the after- 
war transition period,” Edgar M. Queeny, 
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president of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
last week proposed that Congress authorize 
corporations to create tax-free trust funds 
to aid employes thrown out of their jobs 
during industry’s eventual transition from 
war to peacetime production. 





Bomber Line 


Consolidated’s Assembly Plan 
Speeds Up Its Bomber Output 


At its big white-walled, black-windowed 
plant at San Diego, Calif., Consolidated 
Aircraft this week put in operation the 
first electrically powered assembly line ever 
used to turn out giant four-engined 
bombers. 

The event was well heralded, for Con- 
solidated preened itself over the fact that 
it was one aircraft company that hadn’t 
needed to wait until the converted auto- 
mobile industry showed it how to apply 
motorcar mass methods to airplane manu- 
facture. At an American Petroleum In- 


firm has taken toward increased output. 

Inside the plant American flags, service 
flags, and war posters flaunt their bright 
colors as they hang from the vast ceilings, 
Even more noticeable are the number of 
women—2,500 of them, all in blue slacks, 
many with gay ribbons in their hair—who 
toil side by side with the men doing the 
same jobs men do. 

Of the assembly line, a most impressive 
feature is its length—3,000 feet—along 
which giant bombers move in slow motion 
from one station to the next until com. 
pleted. Contributing directly to its success 
is a new subassembly plant where the sys- 
tem of first assembling wings and fuselages 
and then installing instruments has been 
improved by assembling sections with in- 
struments already installed. 

But speeded methods are only part of 
speeded output, so Consolidated this week 
boosts its production schedule to_ three 
eight-hour shifts a day, six days a week. It 
would work all seven, except that it can’t 
get parts fast enough from subcontractors 
—a shortage over which the aviation in- 
dustry has no control, but which company 





Plane assembly line: A scene at the Consolidated plant 


stitute dinner in Los Angeles, in the week 
preceding the inaugural, Tom Girdler, Con- 
solidated’s new chairman, who is also chair- 
man of the affiliated Vultee Aircraft and 
of Republic Steel, predicted that “adopted 
throughout the aircraft industry, as it is 
sure to be,” the mechanized line Vultee 
pioneered last year would be “a tremen- 
dous factor” in stepping up plane produc- 
tion. And at his invitation sixteen Eastern 
newspapermen* toured Consolidated’s big 
buildings to see the other measures the 





*Including NewsweeK’s managing editor, 
Joseph B. Phillips. 


officials claim is the main cause of delay 
in plane production. 

Meanwhile, as fast as it can, Consoli- 
dated continues to put out three types of 
bombers, about which Girdler gave some 
details in his speech. The twin-motored 
PBY, or Catalina, has a wing span of 104 
feet, a weight of around 15 tons, and a 
range of 4,000 miles. The four-engined 
PB2Y, or Coronado, has a range of 5,200 
miles, weighs 30 tons, and has a top speed 
of 225 miles an hour. Both of these craft 
are flying boats for Navy use, while for 
the Army the company is building the four- 
motored B24, or Liberator, with a speed of 
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“much better than 300 miles an hour,” a 
range of $,000 miles, and a bomb load of 
4 tons. : 


Welded Steel 


In a deal that will neatly dovetail their 
resources, one of the oldest concerns in 
the steel industry has purchased another 
venerable steelmaker. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. of Pittsburgh, founded in 
1850, last week revealed that it had ar- 
ranged to purchase the $38,886,865 assets 
of the Otis Steel Co. of Cleveland, which 
dates back to 1873. The price will be 366,- 
306 shares of J & L common, 68,586 shares 
of J & L preferred, and $916,536 in cash. 

Thus Jones & Laughlin will add Otis’ 
977,000-ton producing capacity to its own 
output of nearly 4,000,000 tons, clinching 
its position as the nation’s fourth biggest 
steel firm, behind United States Steel, 
Bethlehem, and Republic. Heretofore con- 
centrated in the Pittsburgh area, it will 
also take over Otis’ two plants in Cleve- 
land on the strategic Great Lakes—a de- 
cided advantage in cutting down costs on 
cross-country haulage. And Otis’ limited 
range of products supplements rather than 
duplicates the extensive J & L line. 

Heading the enterprise will be Chairman 
H. E. Lewis, now president and chairman 
of Jones & Laughlin, and Vice Chairman 
E. J. Kulas, now president of Otis. They 
will assume office in one of the firm’s most 
prosperous years: on March 10, Jones & 
Laughlin reported an annual net profit of 
$16,274,983, highest. since 1929. 








Week in Business 


Deaptock: A 214-month-old strike on 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, 
239-mile line by-passing Chicago, posed 
the first serious threat to the authority of 
the National War Labor Board. Unable to 
persuade George P. McNear Jr., railroad 
president, to submit the prolonged wage 
dispute to arbitration, NWLB negotiators 
withdrew from the scene on Saturday 
while CIO leaders moved in with their 
pickets to support the 104 striking brother- 
hood members. Following the wounding of 
three train-crew men in one of a series 
of violent riots, McNear appealed to the 
NWLB to either enforce law and order 
or take over the road. Then late that night 
President Roosevelt wrote McNear: “As 
President of the United States and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces I here- 
by request you to comply” with the NWLB 
arbitration order. McNear thereupon an- 
nounced that because of the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act he “respectfully ques- 
toned” the right of the government to 
order him to arbitrate. 


Gas Cur: The War Production Board 
ordered a 20 per cent reduction of gasoline 
deliveries in seventeen Eastern states, the 











































Meet “Perfesser” Jim Jordan! 


You wouldn't think it to look at him—but Jim’s a key man in one of 
the most important “educational” projects America has ever known! 


Jim’s a part-time instructor in the training program his company has 
set up to help solve that crucial problem facing Management today: the 
shortage of skilled, trained man-power. 








The Management of Jim’s company is convinced that there is only 
one adequate solution to the training problem ...a solution that can 


only be applied by Management itself. 


That solution is training within Industry! 





IM’s company is one of nearly 2300 
J business and industrial concerns 
having current employee and appren- 
tice training arrangements with the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

(Many of these arrangements have 
been in effect for a period of 35 years. 
Many more have been contracted in 
recent months — for although the de- 
fense program did not create the prob- 
lem of adequate trained man-power, 
it has greatly intensified it.) 

The Management of Jim’s company 
provides the guidance, the encourage- 
ment and the inspiration necessary to 
any successful training-within- 
Industry program. I. C. S. provides 
the sound, practical texts and teaching 
technique. Instructors (such as Jim) 
are trained by I. C. S. to “carry on,” 
so that the program is continuous and 
progressive, 


Each program, of course, must be 
“tailor-made” to meet a specific train- 
ing problem. It must be flexible, to 
meet changing production require- 
ments. It must be based on your tech- 
niques and policies. 

May we send you a list of the com- 
panies with whom I. C. S. is currently 
co-operating on providing a perma- 
nent source of trained 

a GO! 
man-power? Writeon $} Ye. 
your firm’s stationery to S=" 
Box 5370, Sat 


Detsinatiinal 


eccienialiis 


S. h ools SCRANTON, PENNA. 


OFFICES IN ALL LEADING CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, and Montreal e London e Sydney ¢ Wellington e Cairo 


Shanghai e H lulu e Mexi 





City e Buenos Aires ¢ Havana e Manila e Cape Town e Bombay e Madrid 
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District of Columbia, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, effective March 19. The cut doubles 
the restrictions imposed last summer, but 
the 7 p.m. curfew of last year is replaced 
by an order limiting service-station opera- 
tors to twelve hours a day, 72 hours a 
week. While formal rationing is not yet 
imposed, dealers will have to cut sales for 
pleasure cars in order to “meet minimum 
necessary requirements for certain essen- 
tial uses,” such as commercial vehicles 
(including taxis), school buses, farm and 
industrial equipment, and vehicles neces- 
sary for public health and safety. 


Orner Curss: Thouglr dealers’ stocks 
are already virtually exhausted, the WPB 
ordered a 58 per cent cut in bicycle pro- 
duction. After April 1, manufacturers can 
no longer make juvenile models, but must 


* concentrate on an adult-size Victory model 


stripped of frills and gadgets, an order ex- 
pected to step up the output of adult sizes 
to about 63,000 a month, from a 1941 
monthly average of 22,500. During the 
week the WPB also ordered washing-ma- 
chine production to cease completely by 
May 15, and froze the purchase, sale, and 
rental of numerous types of business ma- 
chines. 


Utmity Decision: Ever since 1898, 
public-utility regulatory agencies have been 
bound in their rate-making activities by a 
Supreme Court decision of that year set- 
ting the standard for valuing utility prop- 
erty at “cost of reproduction.” This con- 
cept forced the granting of rates high 
enough to cover any increases in con- 
struction costs that may have occurred 
since a power plant was built. Monday the 
court went a long way toward throwing 
overboard that classic decision by ruling: 
“The Constitution does not bind rate- 
making bodies to the service of any single 
formula.” In effect, this opens the way 
for the adoption of President Roosevelt’s 


_ favorite. ‘‘prudent investment” theory of 


valuation, which usually sets a smaller 
rate-making base, since it excludes the cost 
of obsolescent properties and any other 
facilities a prudent investor would not 
build. The new interpretation came when 
the court sustained the validity of a 
Federal Power Commission order requir- 
ing pipeline companies to cut wholesale 
gas rates in Illinois by $3,750,000. 


Reports Hicuuicuts: Culled from last 
week’s crop of annual reports: The United 
Fruit Co. is considering planting in Pana- 
ma and Costa Rice 20,000 acres of abaca 
plant, which produces fiber for Manila 
hemp ... The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. helped an aviation en- 
gine builder—identified in the trade as 
Ford Motor Co.—save some of the power 
developed during the “break-in” runs of 
its 1,850-horsepower aviation engines by 
hooking up each motor to a generator and 
supplying the resultant power to the plant 
electrical system. 
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Roman Catholic World Is Divided by War 
as Pope Pius Marks Third Anniversary 


Early on the afternoon of March 12, 1939, 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli appeared on a 
balcony of St. Peter’s in Rome in view of 
cheering thousands who jammed the vast 
square before the ancient church. After 
four hours of solemn ceremonial within the 
red and gold bedecked basilica, he had 
come outdoors to receive the triple tiara 
which symbolized his accession as Pope 
Pius XII. 

The coronation crowds spoke of three 
happy omens. The new Pontiff’s family 
name, Pacelli, derived from the Italian 
pace, or peace. He had chosen as his pa- 
pal title the name of his predecessor— 
Pius XI, “Pope of Peace.” And a dove, 
bearing an olive branch, figured prominent- 
ly on his personal coat of arms. 

The Pontiff, recovered from a _ recent 
siege of influenza, last week observed the 
third anniversary of that cold March day. 
Along with the Vatican diplomatic corps 
and high-ranking members of his hierarchy, 
he attended a pontifical mass in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. Romans marked the day with 
thanksgiving masses in the city’s 350 
churches. But the celebration was overlaid 
with gloom. The coronation omens had 
proved empty hopes. The anniversary 
found the world’s Catholics divided by war. 

In the belligerents’ line-up 45,000,000 
communicants in Germany, 43,500,000 in 
Italy, and 300,000 in Japan are ranged 
against 22,000,000 in the United States, 
8,500,000 in the British Empire, 8,000,000 
in Central America, and 3,250,000 in China. 





An additional 85,000,000 are distributed 
among Axis-dominated lands. The Pope 
thus faces the tragic dilemma of any par- 
ent whose children not only take up arms 
against each other but make conflicting de- 
mands on his loyalty. The Allies seek a 
papal stand of uncompromising hostility 
to the Axis. Vichy France and Spain advo- 
cate all-around temporizing. The Axis 
threatens the virtual extinction of the 


church unless the Vatican acquiesces in 


its cause. 

Other controversial elements complicate 
the Pope’s problem. Abhorring Commu- 
nism, he fears the growing friendship of 
England amd Russia. He counts the anti- 
clerical liberalism in many Allied countries 
one of the greatest perils of the church. 
On the other hand, Nazi excesses in Po- 
land and persecution of Catholics at home 
appall him. And despite his collaboration 
with Italian secular authority, Pius XII 
resents Italy’s encroachment on the edu- 
cation of youth. 

The present Vatican policy of aloof neu- 
trality may soon reach a critical stage be- 
cause of Axis demands that the Holy See 
accept a Japanese envoy, reportedly For- 
eign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, said to 
be a professing Catholic. Timing their an- 
nouncements to coincide with the papal 
anniversary, both Britain and the United 
States revealed that they had told the Vati- 
can such recognition would be a “rebuff to 
the Christian world” and would seem to 
sanction Japanese moves in the Far East, 





Wide World 


‘The Pope who was crowned in 1939 finds his anniversary marred by war 











Truck Operators, Large and Small, Will Heartily Welcome 


—— CHEVROLETS. 
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including the Hong Kong atrocities bared 
by British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden (see page 15). Unofficial Allied 
sources predicted that reception of a Jap- 
anese mission might precipitate a world- 
wide split in the Catholic church. 





Texts for Today 


Five times on taking oath of office— 
twice as governor of New York and three 
times as President—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has rested his left hand on the same 
page in the Bible. 

Last week, in a poll of noted person- 
ages’ most liked texts, the Christian Advo- 
cate, official Methodist semimonthly, asked 
him “Is there some special Bible text or 
passage from which you receive spiritual 
sustenance in these times?” The Chief 
Executive replied with the favorite of his 
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Peripatetic Parson: Known as the walkin’ preacher of the Ozarks, 
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inaugurals: First Corinthians 13. From 
that chapter he quoted: “But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away,” and: “For 
now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face; now I know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” 

In reply to the same query, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace, long known as a 
religious mystic, chose Micah 4:1-5, which 
includes the timely “And he shall judge 
among many people, and rebuke strong 
nations afar off; and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift 
up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

Other replies to the poll: 


{| William Allen White, editor of The Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette, listed among his fa- 
vorites the Lord’s Prayer, Paul’s essay on 
life, and the Sermon on the Mount. 


§ Helen Keller, blind author, chose John 
9, the parable of Jesus and the blind man. 


QJ. L. Kraft, president of the Kraft 
Cheese Co. and treasurer and president 
pro tem of the International Council of 
Religious Education, said one favorite was 
Hebrews 11, beginning “Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” 


{ Lloyd C. Douglas, the novelist, named 
Philippians 4:8: “Finally, brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 
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Townsend Godsey 


Guy Howard legs 4,000 miles each year through Southwestern Missouri on 
sermonizing jaunts sandwiched between sessions of his teaching job at 
Oldfield. In the Sycamore log church (below) he addresses a congregation 
drawn from the country made famous by “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 


‘ had been able to build one of his fighte 


SPORTS 





Damski and Johnny 


It was the first time in more than thy 
years that Manager Paul Damski, one 
Ol’ Man Hard Luck’s favorite associat, 


into a main bout in Madison Square Gy, 
den. The calendar read Friday, March }3 
and the house was far from packed. By 
Damski shrugged off the jinx and th 
implied rebuff of the absent customers. 

“Go in there and rush that Jimm 
Webb off his feet,” he told his promisiy, 
young light-heavyweight, Johnny Cola 
Johnny did, and abruptly ended the broad 
est Sahara of bad luck in his manager 
amazing career. 

Paul Damski set out to be a rabbi bi 
wound up as a manager who quotes tle 
Talmud to his fighters and treats then 
like a stern but fond Jewish papa. A kind. 
ly, grizzled, bearlike man of 47, he is fond 
of reminiscing on his boyhood in Pre, 
Lithuania, and his years of study in th 
seminary. 

Damski went to Berlin in 1918 and tock 
up amateur boxing. In his first thirteen 
bouts he won twelve and drew one. In his 
fourteenth he was knocked out. Retun. 
ing home late that night with a swollen 
countenance and a shrunken ego, he wa 
met at the door by his volatile Russia 
wife, who promptly fainted. When she 
came to she laid down the law. “Boxing 
or me,” said Frau Damski. And like a 
dutiful husband, Paul quit the ring. 

Boxing still fascinated him, though, and 
he formed an association which, by put: 
ting pressure on the authorities, legalized 
professional fighting. In 1924, Damsi 
wangled an exclusive contract with the 
Berlin Sportspalast, Germany’s Madison 
Square Garden, and became the undisptt- 
ed czar of German boxing. He was intern 
tionally known as the “Tex Rickard of 
the Reich,” and ultimately, in 1930, took 
complete charge of the arena. (“And don! 
you believe it when you read that Hitle 
spoke before 25,000 people at the Palast.’ 
he says. “It wouldn’t hold 15,000 if they 
stood on their heads.”’) 

This last promotion got the Lithuania 
in Dutch. The Sportspalast was a favor 
ite spot for political meetings of all kinds 
and the Communists and the Nazis hal 
a way of breaking up the furniture dur 
ing their quaint intellectual discussiom. 
Because of this amiable habit, Dams! 
charged both parties an extra 10 per cell 
rental on the hall to cover possible (eve! 
probable) damages. The Communists sail 
this was O.K. with them, but the Naz 
got plenty mad. “Just wait,” they snarled. 
“you grasping Jew—” 

Damski waited, but not too long. Two 
days after Hitler’s rise to power in 193%. 
he fled the country with his wife, two sons. 
and a German heavyweight named Waltet 
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HEN Eli Whitney went 

to Georgia from New 
England to teach school and in- 
stead studied law as a guest on 
a plantation, there wasn’t much 
cotton grown. Using crude hand 
methods, it took too long to 
separate the seeds from the fibre. Yet 
there was a demand for cotton and 
the South was itching to produce it. 


Thus the value of his cotton gin, which he in- 
vented in 1792, was instantly recognized. In 
fact, his first model wasstolen and copied before 
he could patent the idea. And, while engaging 
in the manufacture of cotton gins, the expense 
of defending his rights dissipated not only his 
profits but the $50,000 the State of South 
Carolina gratefully voted him. 


So, Whitney went without net reward, but the 
cotton gin and improvements in textile machin- 
ery were a priceless boon to American progress, 
each invention increasing the Country's wealth 


and providing capital for the development of 
others. 


It requires faith in the commercial prospects of 
an idea to loosen the purse strings of capital. 


It also takes assurance that the investment — 


( ‘ou you can market 
all the cotton you can raise” 


— ae ’ 
tet 


will not go unprotected against the inevitable 
inroads of fire, explosion, windstorm and ac- 
cident. In other words, dependable insurance 
is also essential. 


As if America’s progressive needs for a century 
and a half were anticipated, it was in the same 
year Whitney invented the cotton gin, 1792, that 
“standard protection’ (capital stock company 
insurance) was introduced by the founding of 
Insurance Company of North America. As the 
Nation grew, this oldest American fire and 
marine insurance company pioneered in develop- 
ing new policies to meet every new need of 
industry, business and the home. With its 
affiliates, it writes practically every form of 
insurance except life. 


Even with simple fire insurance, the interests 
of property-owners are better served through 
personal contact, so this Company in 1807 estab- 
lished the system by which ‘‘standard pro- 
tection’’ today is distributed through on-the- 


spot Agents. When it comes to insuring 
a manufacturer's prospective earnings, a 
tenant’s favorable lease; or an individ- 
ual’s jewelry, there is need for much 
closer cooperation between client, agent 
and company. Therefore, the North 
America has taken another forward, 
pioneering step. By projecting its ‘‘head- 
office’’ facilities to Company Service 
Offices in key cities, it today makes the complete 
scope of North America service quickly avail- 
able through all of its Agents and all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection... 
there is in your section a North America 
Agent, or a Broker, who, with the facilities 
of a nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
‘Eagle’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses paid: Over 
$476,000,000. 

ee 





Other Companies of the North America Group: 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, 
The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
National Security Insurance Company, 
Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 











NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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. " Miami Herald photos 


Pretty Fency: As the feminine fencers of Florida crossed swords in 
Miami last week end, photographers staged an outdoor duel between 
Caroline Dickson (left), state champion, and Gretchen Bishop. The mock 
duel ended in victory (below) for Caroline, and so did the real tourney. 
Gretchen, aged 14, took second among the juniors. 





Neusel. It was a stroke of incredibly hard 
luck, for property, money, and his lucra- 
tive business had to be left behind. Neu- 
sel had some good fights in Paris and Lon- 


don, so they bought their passage to the - 


United States. 

Neusel was a strange, effeminate fighter 
who used to wear a thin gold chain around 
his left wrist. He had six bouts in Ameri- 
ca, but Damski’s hard luck held. In one 
of them, through a poor gate and an odd 
percentage arrangement, Neusel got ex- 
actly $3.19 for fighting Ray Impellettiere 
in the Garden. In 1934, Damski shipped 
the boy back to Germany because he was 


getting in bad with the Nazi government 
for working with a Jew. From there on 
Neusel sank slowly into obscurity as a 
fighter. Some years ago he met Gen. 
Walther von Reichenau in a German 
nudist physical-culture club, struck up a 
beautiful friendship, and became the gen- 
eral’s trainer, masseur, and sparring part- 
ner. Von Reichenau died of “apoplexy” in 
January. Nobody knows what happened 
to Neusel. 

In July of 1939 he picked Johnny Colan, 
né Colaianni, out of the Hell’s Kitchen 


‘section of West Side New York. Johnny 


was then a middleweight, and just 1814 


years old. Since then he has picked up 15 
pounds and become a good 175-pound 
light-heavy. He also has picked up some 
experience, for as Damski says: “Johnny 
is a good boy. He always does what ! telj 
him.” 

Johnny did that with a vengeance last 
Friday against Jimmy Webb, a durable 
Texan with whom he had fought a dray 
the previous month. This time Webb 
never got started before Colan’s short. 
stiff punches began to hurt him. In the 
second round Webb went down five time 
before the referee stopped the fight. There 
wasn’t a mark on him; the terrific power 
of the blows had done a clean, stunning 
job. 

The jackpot on the evening’s work: (1) 
experts hailed Colan’s performance as the 
most impressive showing this winter with 
the exception of Louis’ knockout of Baer: 
(2) Colan will meet and probably beat 
the plodding Gus Lesnevich, division 
champion, in the not-too-far future; (3) 


‘there is a definite possibility that Colan 


will be a great heavyweight—when he 
grows, up. 





One-Two-Three, Shift 


Late in March at most football institu- 
tions the drowsy beef trust is dragged from 
its comfortable dormitories to blink and 
perspire in the bright sunshine of spring 
training. The boys hate it. More than any- 
thing they hate a coaching shake-up along 
with it, for that means working for a tough 
new boss. But this spring, because of w- 
precedented coaching changes, armies of 
these po’ Uncle Toms of the gridiron are 
slaving under new Legrees: 


Iuurnors: The resignation of Bob Zuppke 
(Newsweek, Dec. 1, 1941) roused flurries 
of alumni speculation on his successor. On 
Jan. 29 the grads got their answer: Ray 
Eliot, former star lineman and later line 
coach under Zuppke, who entered Tllinos 
as a freshman thirteen years ago. 


Purpve: Victim of a bad season, Coach 
Mal Elward resigned in mid-February to 
reenter the Navy, where he had served a 
a lieutenant in the last war. Late the same 
month authorities filled Elward’s job with 
Elmer Burnham, 45, former coach of the 
Boilermaker freshmen and a graduate d 
Springfield (Mass.) College. 


Wasuincton: Fired along with Coach 
Jimmy Phelan last December was his as- 
sistant, Ralph (Pest) Welch, an All-Amer- 
ican back from Purdue in 1929, But, ma 
surprise move, University of Washington 
officials rehired Welch in January as chief. 


Nepraska: At the turn of the year Coach 
Biff Jones announced he would go back to 
his alma mater, West Point, as graduate 
manager of athletics. Last month the Cor 
huskers replaced him for the duration of 
the war with Backfield Coach Glenn Pres 
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Armies and Business Men Both 
Need Better Equipment to Win! 





How our horizons have expanded! 


Only a few years ago, the American business 
front was the limited scope of our energy, as 
well as our thinking. Today, switched suddenly 
into a program of “all-out” war aid, our activity 
has enlarged to the point where Diebold is the 
largest producer of airplane armor plate in the 
United States. 


Nor is this the whole story for, coupled with 
this momentous achievement, is the production 
of armor plate for tanks and gunshields, as well 
as burglar-proof steel for bomb and flood-proof 
vaults. The experience of over eighty years of 


Protects Vitali Records 
at Point of Operation 
from Fire or Sabotage! 


The DIEBOLD Electric 
RERORDESK SAFE 


. The world’s first and 
only electrically operated safe. Safe opens and records 
fise to working position at the touch of a button. 
In case of a daytime fire, push the button and run! 





EBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND 





building well, building durably and building 
honestly stands behind every Diebold product. 
Whether it be armor plate to help Uncle Sam 
win a world war, or to aid business men protect 
and house vital records against the hazards of 
fire, bomb or flood, Diebold stands preeminent 
as a house of quality. 


If your need is to speed up work—to secure 
greater protection—to increase efficiency—or to 
expand profits, write or call us. Diebold’s Meth- 
ods-Department will also aid you in solving 
problems of record processing, or protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
Plants and General Offices: Canton, Obio 


DIEBOLD 


METHODS EQUIPMENT « SAFES e MONEY CHESTS ¢ ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES « BANK VAULTS « OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
Offices in: 

New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
~ Boston, St. Paul- Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 
Dealers in other Principal Cities 





HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 
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nell, a star Nebraska back from 1925 to 
1927. 


ForpHam: Coach Jim Crowley, one of 
the Four Horsemen of Notre Dame, 
donned navy blue a fortnight ago. Sur- 
prised college officials promised announce- 
ment of the appointment of a “nationally 
known” figure last week. This turned out 
to be 41-year-old Earl Walsh, another ex- 
Notre Damer who had served under Crow- 
ley as scout and backfield coach. 

















Minnesota: The Navy prevailed on 
Bernie Bierman to head athletic activities 
at the University of Iowa air-training sta- 
tion early this month, leaving 1941’s na- 
tional champions coachless. Last week end 
the Gophers made their decision: 49-year- 
old Dr..George Hauser who, under Bier- 
man, has been responsible for Minnesota’s 
big, bone-crushing lines. 


Yate: After one fearsome season as head 
coach of the Elis, Emerson W. (Spike) 
Nelson called it quits to go into the Army 
in mid-December. Since then rumors -of 
Yale’s new selection have ranged from 
Clark Shaughnessy of Stanford to Ivan 
Williamson, ex-end from Michigan, now 
on the Yale staff. But by last week end, 
Yale officialdom was still dithering. 








ART 





Artful Youngsters 


“Tt started out to be a soldier,” Bar- 
bara solemnly said as she plastered anoth- 
er big red paint splotch on her paper, “but 
now it seems to be a sailor.” Actually, it 
looked like a fat little girl. Whatever it ap- 
peared, it was a relatively painless way of 
introducing Barbara, aged 614, to‘a grown- 
up art museum. 

For the Children’s Art Festival, being 
held by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York from March 11 to April 26, 
is no mere exhibit. It’s a place where 3- 
to 12-year-olds can carry out the modern 
educational theory of “learning by doing” 
—and have a lot of fun while about it. 

The small gallery does contain a hand- 
ful of modern paintings children like—a 
bright-colored fantasy by Marc Chagall, 
Renoir’s “Little Margot Bernard,” a circus 
scene by the French primitive Camille 
Bombois. These get well-behaved nods 
from the well-behaved youngsters who, at 
11 cents a head, arrive in progressive- 
school groups in the mornings and alone 
with their parents in the afternoons. 

Then, at the sight of the gallery’s other 
attractions, the little ladies and gentle- 
men become just kids. 

They play with wooden animals—a fan- 
tastic flippering fish, a duck with a won- 
derful wobble, a roller-skating bear pur- 
suing an elusive wheelbarrow. Sophisti- 
cated, but still toys, these were created by 


Alexander Calder, whom adults recognize — 
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as the sculptor of abstract wire worms 
known as mobiles. 

The youngsters work jigsaw puzzles, 
not simple ones any child can understand, 
but reproductions of such things as a 
Georges Braque abstraction, intricate in 
itself without being cut up in the bargain. 

But best of all they like what every 
kid likes. Scrambling over each other in 
their eagerness, the children grab places 
at low tables and furiously work away 





—— 


with poster paints, big brushes, crayons, 
or chalks put out for their use. 

Do they get anything out of all this? 
A little boy came in one morning (fast 
week, took a casual look, and left. That 
afternoon he came back and dashed ofi an 
enormous painted fish. “See that one over 
there?” he asked, pointing to Paul Klee’; 
modern “Around the Fish” on a side wall. 
“T liked it this morning, so I thought I'd 
paint a fish too.” 








. .. but go all-out for it and other paintings in jigsaw-puzzle form 
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JOHN LARDNER 


has gone to the wars 














. and on page 14 of today’s NEwsweEEk, he brings you his first- 
hand observations of Australia ...a land faced with the horrifying 


reality of an enemy on its doorstep. 


In this, his first column on the war, Lardner tells you how the or- 
dinary Australian is living, thinking, and breathing: how the en- 
tire nation has mobilized to fight for its life; how we here in Ameti- 
ca would feel if the enemy were “throwing bombs with brutal effect 
into Texas and New Orleans.” 


It’s an exciting, absorbing, and human commentary. And in suc- 
ceeding issues of NEWSWEEK, Lardner’s on-the-scenes views of the 
war, and the ordinary, everyday folk who are fighting it. will aug- 


ment NEWSWEEK’S already extensive coverage of the world struggle. 


Lardner’s stuff won’t be the kind that appears in official com- 
muniqués. Rather, it will be personal and intimate, dealing largely 
with the men and boys who are at the controls of the planes, and 
ships and tanks . . . and with the people who stand to lose their 
little all in air raids and invasions. 


Nor could it be otherwise. For John Lardner, as you who have 
been reading him regularly in Sport Week know, has the rare facul- 
ty of seeing events through the eyes of the men and women intimate- 
ly concerned . . . and writing about them in an engaging facile 
prose that flows smoothly across the page. 


In his latest venture, that of war correspondent, John Lardner’s 


talents are turned to the greatest journalistic assignment of all time. 
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RADIO 


Radio Casualties 

Priorities have now hit programs. As the 
year’s first thirteen-week contract period 
approached its close with the end of March, 
dozens of sponsors saw little point in seek- 
ing a widening market for diminishing 
products. Many decided not to renew radio 
shows and others retrenched by invoking 
wartime cancellation clauses in contracts 
with unwanted performers. So in the next 
few weeks listeners will find these pro- 
gram changes: 





{| Columbia has already suffered war cas- 
ualties in the demise of the Helen Hayes 
Theater (Lipton’s tea), the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour, and the Wayne King and 
Treatime shows, both sponsored by Ar- 
mour; while the Chrysler-backed Major 
Bowes has only an amateur half-hour. 
Now CBS loses We the People, which 
Sanka coffee dropped in order to pick up 
Duffy’s Tavern, discarded by Schick raz- 
ors because of steel priorities. Still an- 
other CBS casualty is Kate Hopkins, day- 
time serial which Maxwell House will wind 
up April 3 because of restrictions on canned 
coffee. 


{| Mutual has two évacués: Bulldog Drum- 
mond, exiting March 22 because Howard 
Clothes is hit by the wool shortage, and 
Front Page Farrell, which the Anacin drug 
firm drops on March 20. MBS lost Regent 
Time last month when the Riggio Tobacco 
Co. could get no further tobacco shipments 
from Turkey. For the duration, Mutual 
will omit its annual broadcast of the New 


Shirley Dinsdale and her saucy dummy, Judy Splinters. Sometimes Judy makes little girls cry 








York Easter Sunday parade as out of keep- 
ing with the times. 


§] NBC and the Blue network escape with 
few changes. On April 3 NBC loses We 
the Abbotts, backed by Best Foods, Inc. 
But the Vick Chemical Co. is taking up a 
tentative victim, Dr. I.Q., which the Mars 
candy firm unloaded because of sugar ra- 
tioning. On the Blue network the Captain 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirt show, which 
Mennen dumped, is being salvaged by the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. It re- 
places their Wings of Destiny show, which 
had to halt because the airports it de- 
scribed are now censorable while the planes 
it gave away can’t be had. 


| Canning restrictions hit the soup operas, 
while retrenchments affected the soaps. 
Among the discards were Campbell’s The 
Man I Married, Procter & Gamble’s The 
O’Neills, Lever Brothers’ Meet Mr. Meek, 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s ten-year-old 
veteran Myrt and Marge. 


{] Despite the cancellations, the networks 
expected no increase in sustainers or loss 
of income. New sponsors have appeared— 
among them the Ontario Government with 
a travel-in-America program over Blue 
and General Electric with a Frazier Hunt 
newscast over CBS. Old sponsors have 
shifted their emphasis, as for example 
Campbell’s from war-banned canned pork 
and beans to its new glass-jar spaghetti. 
Automobiles, gasoline, rubber, and oil 
firms are continuing institutional advertis- 
ing. And programs of local origin are get- 
ting and taking the chance at better air 
time. 
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Judy’s Punch 


Loose-jawed, brattish, and wooden, Judy 
Splinters is a Charlie McCarthy in petti- 
coats. Her Edgar Bergen is Shirley Dins- 
dale, a San Francisco schoolgirl, 14, shy, 
and reticent. The pair complement one 
another in radio’s newest ventriloquial 
team. 

Shirley’s odd career began last April 
when an old-time ventriloquist named 
Lawrence Johnston called on her father, 
a West Coast puppet maker, to order a 
new dummy. Instead of paying for the 
job, Johnston taught Shirley the voice- 
tossing art. 

Within two weeks she began playing 
neighborhood engagements which led to 
an amateur radio appearance. As Shirley 
gained skill in other broadcasts, her Judy 
—fashioned from a forgotten dummy’s 
head in her father’s workshop, a “body” 
intended to be a puppet of Benito Mus- 
solini, and some hanks of black yarn for 
hair—packed plenty of punch in an irrev- 
erent wit and a repertory of eighteen 
songs. Paul Whiteman came off second 
best in a brush with the snub-nosed imp. 
Joe E. Brown felt definitely uncomfort- 
able under her mahogany gaze. And from 
Hollywood came a pronouncement from 
Bergen himself that Judy’s mistress was 
“a great natural ventriloquist.” 

Shirley and Judy soon won up to six 
personal-appearance spots a week, and a 
radio sponsor as well. For O’Connor Mof- 
fat & Co., a dry-goods firms, the pair last 
week began a series on KPO, NBC’s San 
Francisco outlet, with Judy in Wonder- 
land—based on the Lewis Carroll classic. 
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MOVIES 


Reel Addict 


Until some hardier soul puts in a rival 
claim. Ray Billingsley of Evansville, Ind., 
can rest on his dubious laurels as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 movie-goer. Last summer Hol- 
lywood made an understandable fuss over 
Pvt. Kenneth Wilkinson, who had sat 
through 310 movies in a single year with- 
out any untoward effect on either health 
or sanity. Billingsley, however, topped that 
record in 1939 with 333 films; in 1940 with 
355, and, all in all, has survived exactly 
1,517 feature films in the last five years— 
despite a 1941 slump to a mere 302. 

Although this youth sounds like a para- 
myth created by Hollywood to. publicize 
a Be-Kind-to-Movies Week, Ray is real; 
Ray is earnest about the movies, and Ray 
has records to prove it. A good-looking 22- 
year-old accountant, he also has a reason- 
able explanation for his dementia: “About 
five years ago I discovered that movies 
could be a swell hobby. Nowhere else could 
you get so much fun for your money. So 
I made it even more fun. I kept tabs on 
every picture I saw. When and where. 
Who played in it. How much it cost, and 
what I thought about it.” 

Last week an investigation of the cham- 
pion’s neatly typed ledger showed that in 
the last five years he has financed his hob- 
by for the bargain price of $229.75—or an 
average cost of a fraction over 15 cents per 
epic. Since he counts his costs by the pic- 
ture, he’s emphatically for the double fea- 
ture. 

Like the conscientious angler who re- 
jects trout under 6 inches, Ray ignores 
films under six reels. Cartoons and short 
subjects are all in a day’s work but they 
don’t get into the record. The busiest ses- 
sions Ray remembers are that Sunday in 
1939 when he saw three double-feature 
programs and a run of luck in 1940 when 
he caught 64 films in 44 days. 

Obviously, anyone who deliberately ex- 
poses himself to some 300-odd movies a 
year is in for an occasional evening that 
will try a fan’s faith, but Ray has rated 
only two films a flunking zero: “Marry the 
Girl” and “Hitler, Beast of Berlin.” Ray 
prefers to talk about his favorites: Of 
these he has five. times seen “Tin Pan Al- 
ley,” and “The Adventures of Robin 
Hood”; four times, “The Plainsman,” 
“Boom Town,” “My Favorite Wife,” “Re- 
becca,” “The Long Voyage Home,” “Mr. 

Smith Goes to Washington,” and “Seventh 


Heaven,” and three times, “Gone With the 
Wind.” 




















War in Action 


To the growing list of fine documentary 
films inspired by the current conflict, add 
a Canadian Film Board production called 
Churchill’s Island.” This two-reel short, 
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In America, too, this 
superb Scotch is pleas- 





ing critical palates everywhere. Men like 
its mellow liqueur quality, its glorious 
flavor and its gentle character. Truly, Old 
Angus is a superior whisky well worth 
learning about. 


( OLD ANGUS ) 
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all fibre, typewriteable 
address cards 





This is the time to follow the ex- 
ample of the ever-increasing number 
of leading concerns in all fields who 
have changed to the modern Elliott 
system with its non-metal Plastikote 
address cards! In war or peace 
they’re better because: 





1. They can be stenciled in a few 
seconds on any ordinary type- 
writer. 


2. They flex without remaining 
bent, so will not jam. 


3. They are practically noiseless | 
in operation. 


Send for our catalog with complete 
information and address of our 
nearest branch office. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Sirens: Hutton clowns, and Lamour slinks through “The Fleet’s In”... 


edited by Stuart Legg, is a compact, hard- 
hitting summary of the Battle of Britain 
and of the island fortress’ defenses by air, 
land, and sea. Legg, a young English 
cameraman who has been in charge of a 
Canadian Government documentary unit 
for the past three years, has rounded out 
the balanced record with a dramatic in- 
terpolation of Luftwaffe and U-boat foot- 
age snipped from confiscated German 
newsreels, 

Probably because “Churchill’s Island” 
recently won an academy award in its 
class, United Artists has chosen the film 
to lead off a projected series of two-reelers 
that will be released, one a month, under 
the general heading of “The World in 
Action.” Legg will edit the series from 
authentic newsreel material gathered from 
all over the world. As capably demonstrat- 
ed by the two succeeding chapters ready 
for release—“This Is Blitz” and “The 
Battle for Oil”—each issue of “The World 
in Action” will dramatize a major strategy 
of the war front in its worldwide implica- 
tions. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


SonG oF THE IsLaANps (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Instead of worrying about a 
plot, the studio settled for Betty Grable in 
a sarong and Victor Mature in a succession 
of sweaters and open-shirt effects; set the 
bodies beautiful in a Hollywood hula land, 
and turned on the Technicolor and song. 
Escapists should know by now whether or 
not the formula appeals. Jack Oakie, 
Thomas Mitchell, Billy Gilbert. 


Tue Fieer’s In (Paramount): The per- 
ennial yarn about the sailor, William Hol- 
den, who loved a dance-hall diva, Dorothy 
Lamour, is used here chiefly as a curtain 





raiser on a rowdy and extensive variety 
show. If you’re willing to take the good 
with the bad, there is a lot of entertain- 
ment for your money in this offhand re- 
make of “Sailor Beware.” Comedy and the 
extra song-and-dance effects are by Eddie 
Bracken, Gil Lamb, Betty Hutton, Cass 
Daley, Lorraine and Rognan, and Jimmy 
Dorsey’s band. 


Autways IN My Heart (Warner Broth- 
ers): The Warners apparently suspect that 
in Gloria Warren they have discovered an- 
other Deanna Durbin, but they might have 
launched her with a better story than this 
sentimental variation on the father-love 
theme. Certainly the 15-year-old from Wil- 


... while Grable swings the “Song 
of the Islands” 
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mington, Del., sings pleasantly, acts pass- 
ably for a beginner, and has that required 
wholesome look. At her side defying the 
clichés are Walter Huston, Kay Fran- 
cis, Sidney Blackmer, and Borrah Mine- 
vitch and his aggregation of harmonica 
players. 


Nazt Acent (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
This is a minor drama of espionage, cen- 
tering around a German plot against the 
Panama Canal, and chiefly interesting for 
Conrad Veidt’s fine performance in the- 
dual role of twin brothers—the first a Nazi 
consul in the United States, the second a 
middle-aged bibliophile who takes the oth- 
er’s place to sabotage the saboteurs. Ann 
Ayars, Dorothy Tree, Martin Kosleck, 
Marc Lawrence. 








THEATER 





A Kiss From Sir James Barrie 


The fact that Sir James M. Barrie’s “A 
Kiss for Cinderella” played 152 perform- 
ances on Broadway in the dark days of 
1916 doubtless prompted Cheryl Crawford 
and Richard W. Krakeur to match the fan- 
tasy against the realities of a new war. It 
may have been a good hunch at that. 
The advance sales at the Music Box 
Theater are reported excellent, despite 
the critics’ sour reaction to Barrie at his 
sweetest. 

Luise Rainer, hitherto known to Ameri- 
can audiences through her work in Holly- 
wood films and as two-time winner of the 
academy award for acting, has chosen to 
make her Broadway debut in a role origi- 
nally created by Maude Adams. Although 
the Viennese actress is graceful and gener- 
ally effective as the wistful, half-starved 
slavey who fancies herself -a latter-day Cin- 
derella, there are times when the Rainer 
mannerisms and strong Austrian accent are 
jarring notes in Miss Thing’s Cockney 
dreamworld. In the supporting cast, Cecil 
Humphreys as Miss Thing’s protector and 
Ralph Forbes as a “romantical” Lon- 
don hobby take Barrie easily in their 
stride. Theatergoers can do the same, pro- 
vided they have a phenomenal tolerance 
of sugar. 


‘Vaudeville, repeatedly reported dead, 
came back to life and the two-a-day 
(three-a-day on week ends) under the 
knowing auspices of Clifford C. Fischer. 
Although his revue-like “Priorities of 1942” 
18 yours at popular prices, the producer 
has put three starring comedians—Lou 
Holtz, Willie Howard, and Phil Baker—in 
charge of the traditional gamut that ranges 
from low (sometimes very low) comedy 
to acrobats, girl roller skaters to torch 
singers. If you can take vaudeville or 
leave it alone, the best bets are Paul Dra- 
per’s brilliant dancing and Hazel Scott’s 
gle-woogie piano. 





















































Better Light Builds 
America's Might 


The best artificial light in the world 
isnow available tothe men and women 
working in America’s battle of pro- 
duction—light made brighter, clearer, 
easier on the eyes by fluorescent lamps. 

Many of the improvements in 
fluorescent lamps are due to Westing- 
house skill in lamp design and manu- 
facture. Many of them are the result 
of Westinghouse fluorescent lamp 
research, Today these technical and 










manufacturing improvements are 
resulting in more effective and efh- 
cient lighting. 

For increased production, greater 
accuracy in workmanship, less 
fatigue for workers, let Westinghouse 
fluorescent Mazda lamps keep your 
fluorescent lighting at peak effi- 
ciency. Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 















Sore Musc es 
put you 
“on.the shelf”? 


PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help nature drive 
out Fatigue Acids 


Those sore, stiff muscles that so often 
follow your first real exercise in spring 
usually come from an accumulation of 
waste products called fatigue acids. 


So, to relieve the pain, get at the cause. 
Help Nature. Just splash those aching mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. full strength. Many 
of them can be reached by its fast, stimulat- 
ing action. It speeds the blood flow through 
the muscles to carry those fatigue acids 
away. This helps reduce swelling—ease pain 
and stiffness. Your muscles can r-e-l-a-x! 
Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 


At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. If sample 
is desired, address W. F. Young, Inc., 


220E Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Famous also for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 











BUY 
DEFENSE 
BONDS 


and 


STAMPS 

















r St Regi 1S 


The hotel—which | has always been ‘‘New 
York’’ to distinguished free people—contin- 
ues to welcome you in the St. Regis manner! 


5TH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Post Shake-Up 


Last week’s Philadelphia story featured 
a cast of Kansas characters on a stage oc- 
cupied by The Saturday Evening Post. 
The Curtis Publishing Co. announced the 
retirement of The Post’s editor, Wesley 
Winans Stout, the succession of Ben Hibbs 
to the chair, and of Robert Reed to Hibbs’ 
post as editor of the Country Gentleman. 
All three are sons of the Sunflower State, 
alumni of the University of Kansas, and 
veteran Kansas newspapermen. 

This shuffle climaxed a series of vague 
hints that all had not been serene behind 
The Post’s door on Independence Square. 
Before America’s entry into the war be- 
came virtually certain, the magazine had 
been stanchly isolationist. The first intima- 
tion of impending change came last May 
with a series of articles on industry’s ef- 
fort in national defense and a statement by 
Walter D. Fuller, Curtis president, that: 
“We are in an undeclared war now, and the 
best thing we can do is face it and get be- 
hind it as fast as possible.” The magazine 
hewed to a somewhat modified line until 
Dec. 7, when it swung its full weight be- 
hind the war effort. 

A portent of the shake-up appeared in 
the March 7 issue. On The Post masthead 
the name of Garet Garrett, long known as 
a writer on economic topics, left its place 
of solitary splendor as Editorial Writer in 
Chief and was dropped into the batch of 
others tagged as Associate Editors. At the 
same time, editorial comment was toned 
down to mildness. That was a week before 
Stout stepped down. 











The Curtis explanation of Stout’s resig. 
nation was “a firm but friendly disagree. 
ment with the company on policy.” The 
52-year-old Republican had been editor of 
The Post since Jan. 1, 1937—successor to 
the late George Horace Lorimer—and had 
built the circulation of the world’s weekly 
best seller to the highest in its history, 
3,348,875. Now he plans to become a 
“tramp newspaperman,” thus: “Mrs. Stout 
and I will get in the car and drive West 
. . . Eventually—if our tires hold out— 
we'll reach California. And if by that time 
I haven’t gathered ideas for 100 maga- 
zine articles on what is taking place in 
America, I’m a pretty poor reporter.” 

Stout’s successor, Hibbs, is lean, be- 
spectacled, and 40. He comes from the 
dirt-farming country—his home town is 
named Pretty Prairie—and after gradua- 
tion from college he taught journalism 
briefly. Then he switched to active news- 
paper work, and by the time he joined the 
Country Gentleman in 1929, Hibbs was edi- 
tor of The Arkansas City (Kan.) Traveler, 

Hibbs is an anti-isolationist, and in the 
more than a year that he edited the Gen- 
tleman he weaned it away from the policy 
of its city cousin, The Post. He is a Re- 
publican, not a New Dealer, but considers 
Administration issues individually on their 
own merit; he has supported some and at- 
tacked others. As for the war, he feels that 
America must play its part in a world en- 
battled and, in the words of Fuller, will 
bring to The Post “an aggressive deter- 
mination to do everything in his ability to 
aid in the winning of the war.” 


{{ One of the Curtis promotions affected a 
non-Kansan. Robert (Marty) Fuoss be- 
came, at 29, The Post’s managing editor, 


Post men: Ben Hibbs, editor, and (right) Robert Fuoss, managing editor 
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a newly created position. A native of Sa- 
line, Mich., and a graduate of the state 
university, Fuoss worked on Midwestern 
newspapers and in the Pittsburgh and New 
York advertising field. He has been The 
Post’s promotion and publicity director 
for two years. 





News in Kneepants 


There were more than 2,500 lower- 
school editors from 23 states, aged 9 to 
19, who convened for the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association in New York last 
week. As the three-day meeting ended, the 
news-hungry small fry found 865 awards 
going to the best of 1,600 submitted peri- 
odicals. Three papers took  senior-high 
medalist honors in the 5,000-or-over en- 
rollment class: Campus, published by the 
John Adams High School, Ozone Park, 
N.Y., Hilltopper of the Jamaica (N. Y.) 
High School, and Tulsa School Life of the 
Central High School of Tulsa, Okla. Of 
the newspapers of schools with 300 pupils 
or less, three again shared honors: Blue 
and White Courier of Fort Lupton High 
School, Avon Lake, Ohio; Carrington 
(N.D.) High Sentinel, and North York 
School News of York, Pa. 





Dear Dorothy Dix 


My husband keeps telling me to go to 
hell. Have I a legal right to take the chil- 
dren? 


Many such queries from those baffled 
by life come to Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether 
Gilmer of New Orleans, La. Each day her 
Negro chauffeur calls at the local post of- 
fice, collects about 300 letters, and brings 
them back in a market basket to a three- 
story, yellow-stucco house on Prytania 
Street. There they are read by Mrs. Gil- 
mer, 5 feet of white-haired septuagenarian 
Southern charm, known to millions of 
newspaper readers as Dorothy Dix, expert 
advice-giver to the lovelorn and forlorn. 

Mrs. Gilmer was born in 1870; Miss Dix, 
26 years later. For after a tomboy Tennes- 
see childhood, the “usual flubdub female 
seminary education,” and marriage at 18, 
Mrs. Gilmer in 1896 found herself with an 
ailing husband and no resources. To Mrs. 
Eliza Poitevent Nicholson, owner of The 
New Orleans Picayune, Mrs. Gilmer of- 
fered a short story, “How Chloe Saved 
the Silver.” She got $3 and a job. There- 
upon she took the name Dorothy, because 
she liked it, and Dix, in memory of an old 
servant. 

At a salary of $5 a week (“more than I 
was worth”) , she dished up a feature called 
“Sunday Salad,” according to a recipe of 
The Picayune’s managing editor Maj. Na- 
thaniel Burbank: “Make its base of crisp, 
fresh ideas. Over them pour a dressing 
mixed with the oil of kindness, the vinegar 




















































































yoke “That's a pretty luxurious spot, 
B .Whitey.”’ 

< e “Nothing but the best for us, 
Wo * Blackie!” 


@ The fine Character of Black & White 
reflects the great care it receives. 
That’s why the flavor is so superb 
and the bouquet is so exquisite! For 


luxurious, satisfying Scotch... ask 


for Black & White. 
aw YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
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Prize Pix: The seventh annual show of the Press Photographers As- 
sociation opened last week at the New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. The Harvey V. Deuell Trophy for spot-news pictures went to 
“What Makes Sammy Jump?” (above)-by Ray Platnick of The Newspa- 
per PM. The No. 1 feature was “Goldilocks and the Hot Dog,” by William 
Stahl of The New York Daily Mirror. Nearly 1,000 photos are shown. 





of satire, the salt of wit, and a dash of the 
paprika of doing things.” 

In 1901, Miss Dix became a Hearst sob 
sister as well as a columnist. Until 1917, 
she woman-angled murder and general 
news stories, then began a daily advice 
column for the Wheeler Syndicate. Six 
years later she joined the Ledger Syndicate 
and reached her peak year with it in 1931 
when her column ran in 237 papers. 

Last week Miss Dix thought about 
changing bosses for the fifth time. With 


the Ledger Syndicate left dangling by the 
demise of The Philadelphia Ledger, she de- 
bated shifting over to Bell Syndicate. 
When officials of The Philadelphia Bulletin 
got wind of this they withdrew a $10,000 
offer for the orphan syndicate. 

Looking back over her work, Miss Dix 
finds in her letters a record of changing 
times. Girls, she says, used to ask whether 
it was proper to help a young man take off 
his overcoat. Now they ask if it’s all right 
to spend a week end with him. 


NEWSWEEK 





BOOKS 


The Nazi Cult of War 


The elder Count von Moltke once called 
peace a “dream, and not even a pretty one 
at that, while war is a link in God’s own 
order of the world.” The master Ger. 
man strategist Gen. Karl von Clausewitz 
remarked: “Let us not bother with im. 
aginary generals who conquer without 
bloodshed. If a bloody slaughter is a hor- 
rible sight, then it is a reason for respect- 
ing war, not for blunting our swords for 
humanitarian reasons until someone steps 
in with a sharp sword and lops off an 
arm.” 

This. case-hardened German viewpoint 
toward war is graphically detailed in “The 
Axis Grand Strategy,” a new book which 
“attempts to give comprehensive answers 
by competent German spokesmen to the 
multitude of questions raised by what js 





_ predominantly a German war.” Edited by 


Ladislas Farago in the interests of the 
Committee for National Morale, its pur- 
pose is to show Axis opponents what they 
already know—that “total war is more 
than a military episode.” Proof offered is 
material taken from writings by some 178 
military, political, economic, and ideolog- 
ical Nazi nabobs. 

Though largely technical, and despite 
military shoptalk filling hundreds of pages, 
the book is remarkably readable. In it one 
finds German military men far more ar- 
ticulate on what to do with an army than 
party orators are on what to do with a 
new order. It especially ought to be read 
and considered by official Washington and 
everyone else interested in what makes 
Nazi minds—and machines—tick. 

The concept of total war is one par- 
ticularly cherished by Germans. “Modern 
wars,” writes Gen. Adalbert von Taysen, 
“are fought not by the army alone, but by 
the whole nation . . . The whole life of the 
nation is directed toward war, not only po- 
litically and militarily, but also economi- 
cally, financially, and psychologically.” 

This proposition, according to Nazi 
thought, naturally leads to the conclusion 
that the war effort must be under a single, 
unified command. With Hitler’s final as- 
sumption of supreme authority both at 
home and in the field, the idea that the na- 
tional life should be dominated by the po- 
litical leaders was fully realized—although 
the removal of Generals von Blomberg, 
von Fritsch, Beck, and, most recently, von 
Brauchitsch showed that the old-liners ob- 
jected to placing political considerations 
above military ones. 

With regard to the United States, “The 
Axis Grand Strategy” contains an espe- 
cially pertinent article on “Air Warfare in 
the Pacific,” by Col. Hans von Buelow. In 
it the Nazi colonel stresses America’s 
enormous strategic interest in the Pacific 
and makes clear the paramount role which 
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the fleet and aircraft must play. Pacific 
warfare is vast; that in the Atlantic rela- 
tively confined. But, wrote the colonel in 
ominous tones over four years ago, “the 
Achilles heel of the American waters is the 
Panama Canal. Should the United States 
become engaged in a defensive war in the 
Pacific, and at the same time be forced to 
defend herself on the Atlantic Coast, the 
destruction of the Panama Canal by sabo- 
tage or aerial attack would have disastrous 
consequences.” (THE Axts GRAND STRATE- 
cy. Edited by Ladislas Farago. 614 pages. 
Bibliography, notes, index. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $3.75.) 





Adolescent O’Casey 


Sometimes English is best when it’s 
Irish. 

This beguiling paradox can hardly es- 
cape readers of Sean O’Casey’s second au- 
tobiographical book, “Pictures in the Hall- 
way,” worthy successor to “I Knock at 
the Door.” In the new volume the play- 
wright of “The Plough and the Stars” 
explores the adolescent years of Johnny 
Casside, as he chooses to call himself. 

Living in the foul and dreary slums of 
Dublin during the ’90s, Johnny slaved 
at any job a boy could get. He labored 
fourteen hours a day for merchants and 
dealers, he carried their boxes and pushed 
their carts in an effort to earn enough for 
his mother’s needs and books for himself. 
Still he had zest for a brawl or a girl or 
a part in a play at the Mechanics Theater 
in Abbey Street. 

Others besides Johnny loved the blos- 
soming hawthorne bush at the end of the 
street and remembered Ireland’s history 
with a warm heart, but few read books. 
Johnny knew that he was wiser than most. 
“From life he had learned much; and 
from books he would learn more of the 
wisdom thought out, and the loveliness 
imagined, by the wiser and greater breth- 
ren of the human family.” For the future 
he resolved to “enlarge upon a spare life” 
and “quit himself like a man.” (Pictures 
IN THE Hattway. By Sean O’Casey. 356 
pages. Macmillan, New York. $2.75.) 





How Who Became Who 


“The national character is frequently a 
person whose work is better known than 
himself.” With this austere benediction 
some 60,000 individuals appear this week 
in the latest edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. They fall into two categories: people 
of “special prominence in creditable lines 
of effort,” and people “arbitrarily included 
on account of official position.” 

Only one-fifth of the total entries belong 
to this second class. They include “without 
regard to notability”: all congressmen, 
Federal department heads, ambassadors, 
and ministers; officers above the rank of 














We’ve been counting noses 
here at Alcoa, and we were 
amazed to discover the variety 
of Keys dangling from watch 
chains around here. 

Keys don’t make the man. 
We mention them only as a 
handy way of getting at the 
interesting fact that it takes 
all kinds of men and of knowl- 
edge to make an organization, 
such as Alcoa, tick. 

The striking thing is, how 
soon most of our men shed 
their specific labels after they 
come with us only to discover 
how much more exciting it is 
to practice Imagineering. 


There aren’t any grooves 








Whatever the Key... 
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They Practice Imagineering Here 


to Imagineering. There aren’t 
any limits, either. A man 
lets his imagination soar and 
then engineers it down to 
earth. When he comes down 
he is just as liable to find 
himself in a new department, 
with new responsibilities, 
and a new set of conditions 
on which to practice his 
Imagineering. 

It is this kind of thing 
going on continuously for 
fifty years that has made 
Alcoa a useful business and 
an exciting organization in 
which to be. , 

It is what the future of 
Aluminum is made of. 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men. make aluminum grow in usefulness. 

















WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 





That’s why | use ay: WN 


OLD TOWN’S amazing new 
Culkrroor CARBON 








Big enough for 


140,000 
WORDS 


—but not too big 
for quick, 
convenient 

use 





@ Has 30,000 more words than 
other dictionaries at same price. 


Funk & Wagnalls COLLEGE STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY is preferred in hundreds of thou- 
sands of American homes, schools, and offices 
because it’s a word book, idea book, and 
reference library 
that’s really con- 
venient to use. All 
words in a single 
alphabetical order, 
for quick, easy ref- 
erence. 1940 census 
figures. Always up to 
date. 140,000 terms, 
2500 illustrations, 
1343 pages, prices 
from $3.50 to $7.50 
in a variety of hand- 

some bindings. : 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Company 
354—-4th Ave.,N. Y. 
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‘NEWSWEEK 


_ What’s Cooking : Frank Case knows, and puts it in his new book, 


“Feeding the Lions.”* The owner-manager of the Hotel Algonquin, New 
York, has compiled his inn’s recipes; favorites range from Lawrence Tib- 
bett’s chicken hash to Elmer’s Rice’s cheese soufflé. O. Soglow applies art 
seasoning of the type shown in the accompanying illustration. 





colonel in the Army and of captain in the 
Navy; heads of large educational institu- 
tions; members of leading societies de- 
voted to philanthropy, education, science, 
and art; bishops and other leading church- 
men. 

The other four-fifths have to be selected. 
In this job a year-round staff sifts through 
newspapers and periodicals and checks 
records of individuals recommended by 
friends and admirers—and often by them- 
selves. Only one in twenty of the self-rec- 
ommended makes the grade. 

After the “creditable efforts” of these 
prospects have received preliminary inves- 
tigation, records of the survivors are passed 
along to special committees made up of 
the neophyte’s occupational peers—law- 
yers pass upon lawyers, writers upon writ- 
ers, etc. At last the elect are asked to sub- 
mit sketches of themselves. 

Volume 22—which has a new larger 
page size, making it somewhat less bulky 
—includes one in 4,300 of the total popu- 
lation; 6.6 per cent are women. About 
3,500 new members were culled from 200,- 
000 investigated. No one is listed because 
he is an athlete. Upon that category the 
committee disagreed so violently—some 
favoring baseball players over polo stars 


and vice versa—that this year the editors 
dropped it altogether. (WxHo’s Wuo 1n 
America, Vol. 22. Edited by Albert N. 
Marquis. 2.578 pages. A. N. Marquis, Chi- 
cago. $12.) 


— 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tui Sine at Your Funerau. By Hugh 
Pentecost. 250 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. Music and mystery are enter- 
tainingly combined in this story of Mrs. 
Stoddard, a society woman who is trying 
to turn Pat Cain, an electric welder, into 
a singer. Instead of becoming an opera 
star, Cain winds up helping Detective 
Luke Bradley solve the murders of a vocal 
teacher and a concert manager. 


Mourper Fottows DesmMonp SHANNON. 
By M. V. Heberden. 274 pages. Crime 
Club, New York. $2. Shannon leaves New 
York for a vacation in the West Indian 
island of St. Callista and walks into mur- 
der. He snoops into native rituals and the 
island whites’ feuds. Eventually he nabs 
the killer. Fair. 





*FeepING THE Lions. 255 pages. Illustrations, 
index. Greystone, New York. $3. 
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SCIENCE 


Blood Detour 


For ten months in Charleston, S.C., a 
50-year-old patient of Dr. Frederick E. 
Kredel had lain blind and paralyzed after 
an apoplectic stroke. Some 90 days later 
the victim was not only on his feet but 
back on his job, laying floors in a two- 
story house. This sensational recovery, 
which Dr. Kredel announced last week at 
the Atlanta meeting of the Southeastern 
Surgical Congress, was the result of a new 
and ingenious brain operation. 

The stricken man suffered from cerebral 
thrombosis. This meant that certain blood 
vessels supplying the brain had become 
clogged. Paralysis and blindness came 
when visual and motor centers “starved” 
for lack of blood. Dr. Kredel circumvented 
the stoppage by building a sort of blood 
pipeline around it with muscle grafted from 
the temple, which gets plenty of the vital 
fluid. ; 

Working on the side of the head nearest 
the ailing area, the doctor detached one 
end of the muscle and cut in the skull a 
window about the size of a silver dollar. 
He then slipped the muscle through the 
window and fastened it near the affected 
brain region. Normal skin later covered 
both the hole in the skull and the muscle, 
which carried blood through the temple 
to previously unsupplied gray matter. 














Amateur Psychiatry 


To the many laymen who mistakenly re- 
gard psychoanalysis as twentieth-century 
witchcraft, Dr. Karen Horney, dean of the 
American Institute of Psychoanalysis, last 
week addressed a new book, “Self Analy- 
sis.” In it she contradicted the belief that 
Freudian ministrations are available only 
to those able to afford $5,000-$6,000 for 
some 500 consultations stretching over a 
couple of years. She maintained that, to 
some extent at least, anyone can be his 
own psychiatrist. 

Not that everyone needs treatment. Dr. 
Horney thus describes the symptoms of 
those who do: “A person’s incentive to 
face himself squarely usually comes from 
4 realization that his happiness or effi- 
ciency is being hampered by a certain out- 
standing disturbance such as a recurring 
depression, chronic fatigue, chronic consti- 
pation of a functional character, general 
shyness, insomnia, a lifelong inhibition 
toward concentrating on work.” Another 
give-away is shortness of temper in situa- 
tions that wouldn’t annoy the average per- 
son. 

As outlined by the author, self-analysis 
first involves the well-known “free associ- 
ation” technique of letting all kinds of 
thoughts run unhindered through the 
mind. The best time to do so is when the 
desire for this self-administered catharsis 





AGE FENCE 
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PROTECTING AMERICA'S ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


@ No one can predict where treachery may attempt fo strike, but industry can and will set up 
protections. Two important factors favor Page Industrial Fence. The first woven [victory First 
wire fence was Page Fence, and for 59 years its makers have held a fore- | 4¢ the Page mills, 


men, machines and 


front position in major developments. Page also originated localizedexperience | mazerials areon 
and responsibility in fence engineering and erecting, supplied by 102 techni-. | #” “ou: schedule 
cally-trained, long-experienced firms which own their own plants and com- |/"ce #0 protect 


plants working on 


prise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. | Government orders 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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D stands for DIFFERENT 


_..and “different” ts the word for wz 
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Yes, Don Q is delightfully different 
from ordinary rums. Enjoy the mellow 
flavour, and satinsmoothnessof this fine 


Product of nectar-like rum in your Daiquiris and 
DE I RALLES, INC. - P 
See: Se F other rum drinks... For cocktails, use 


PONCE, 
lags VA White Label; for tall drinks, Gold Label. 


U.S.A. 






SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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IGHTFALL in a valley of the Cau- 
casus ... two cloaked horsemen 

of the Khevsur tribe spring upon a trav- 
eler and his guide. Hold-up? Slaughter? 
No—merely a lusty “good evening” from 
Georgian tribesmen, who, on feast days, 
still wear chain armor and carry shields 
dating back to the Crusades! ... In a hot 
Ukrainian town, a talk with the proud 
young local agent for the Commissariat 
of Agriculture: “Some day the Nazis will 
come, but they won’t stay long... We 
have fought too hard to build up this 
land. They will never take it away from 
us!” ... At Tula, formerly famous for 
samovar-making, and now a key to the 
defense of Moscow, a night is spent 
under close custody at the local inn, with 
a GPU escort next day to the city limits! 
From little-known parts of the Soviet 
to its great cities . . . from the icy Baltic 
to the Black Sea, roamed this traveler. 
He saw, he studied and learned to know 
the people of the Soviet Union. This 
intrepid traveler was Joseph B. Phillips, 
former Chief of the Moscow Bureau of 


A Well-informed Public is America’s Greatest Security 





the New York Herald Tribune. One of 
the few foreigners who have ever traveled 
the full length of the present Russian battle 
line! And one of the few American news- 


paper correspondents to appreciate, by | 


active experience, the steel guts of the 
Russian people. 

Today, Joseph B. Phillips is Managing 
Editor of NEWSWEEK. He knows 
Soviet Russia inside out. He knows— 
not as an armchair expert, but as an 
authority who has been on the scene— 
what the news of the Soviet-Nazi War, 
politics and propaganda are all about! 

And the same expert knowledge dis- 
tinguishes NEWSWEEK’s editors in 
every vital news field of War—Govern- 
ment—Labor—Sports. These men know 
what they’re editing and what they’re 
writing about, because they’ve seen 
active service in those fields. 

As you read NEWSWEEK you won't 
find international and national news 





a blur. Because NEWSWEEK tops 
accurate news reporting with News Sig- 
nificance, to help you understand what 
the news really means. Signed Opinion is 
another original NEWSWEEK contri- 
bution to newsweekly journalism. And 
so is Periscope, the amazingly accurate 
forecasting department that ferrets out 
tomorrow’s teeming headlines—today! 
NEWSWEEK offers this three-angled 
aspect of important world news to 
America’s men and women of affairs, so 
that their outlook on today’s crisis may 
be sane and undistorted. As a result of 
NEWSWEEK’s forward-looking edi- 
torial policy, more than 500,000 intel- 
ligent, influential American families 
read NEWSWEEK 
every week to learn 
the truth about world 
events. 
NEWSWEEK is 
edited by men of ac- 
tion. You know the 
news—and know 
what it’s all about. 
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js strongest. And the real work comes with 
attempts to select from the hodgepodge of 
thoughts the significant material—peculiar 
impressions, recurring themes, and memo- 
ries that arouse particularly strong emo- 


tions. 


Once brought to the surface, these seeds 
of neuroses can be dealt with directly. 
Among them are abnormal dependence on 
others, the desire to dominate, lack of con- 
sideration for others, inflated opinions of 
oneself, and an exaggerated wish to be best 
at everything. 

The book offers no panacea for all indi- 
viduals. No such system exists. Nor does it 
guarantee immediate success for the nov- 
ice. For example, Dr. Horney presents in 


. great detail the case of Clare, a real-life 


magazine editor somewhat reminiscent of 
the heroine of the current Broadway show 
“Lady in the Dark.” Clare wanted to write 
plays and stories but felt she lacked talent 
and so accomplished nothing. It wasn’t 
until after several months of false starts 
at self-analysis that she began to under- 
stand that she was too dependent on the 
man she loved. Subconsciously and irra- 
tionally she had expected him to make her 
write creatively. This insight released the 
mental shackles and freed her mind for 
successful writing. (Setr ANatysis. By 
Dr. Karen Horney. 309 pages. Index. Nor- 
ton, New York. $3.) 





Breathless Record 


Ask the average man to hold his breath 
and he'll probably be good for 45 seconds 
or a minute. If he inhales deeply a while 
and then tries again, he will raise his rec- 
ord to anywhere from two to five minutes 
because he’s had a chance to fill lungs and 
blood stream with vital oxygen reserves. 
Should he also inhale some pure oxygen, 
he might jump the suspended-respiration 
time to as much as twelve minutes. Such 
figures, of course, assume that the man 
sits still during the trials, since even vet- 
eran pearl divers can’t do active under- 
water work for more than three minutes 
without coming up for air. 

Last week Eugene J. Frechette Jr., 20- 
year-old Wesleyan University premedical 
student, set an unofficial world’s breath- 
holding record, lasting 20 minutes 5 sec- 
onds, after three minutes of deep inhaling 
and three whiffs of pure oxygen. The Con- 
necticut. youth, a varsity cross-country 
tunner, performed the stunt during a phys- 
iology class under the direction of Dr. Ross 
A. Gortner, who tests all his students’ 
breath-holding capacity to demonstrate the 
workings of respiration. The previous rec- 
ord, 16 minutes 23 seconds, was also set 
by a Wesleyan student last year in a sim- 
ilar class, During the ordeal Frechette per- 
spired copiously and turned blue at lips, 
hose, and ears. Later he tersely summed - 
up his sensations: “You feel like you're 
dying.” 


EDUCATION 





Professorial Periphrasis 


“The addiction of the average Ameri- 
can professor to unreadable and unpro- 
nounciable technical words has _ turned 
the American university into a Tower of 
Babel.” With this charge Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland banker, trustee of four colleges, 
and organizer of Republic Steel, tore into 
academic abracadabra last week with an 
article in the Antioch Review, quarterly 
edited by faculty members of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Raking the learned bores who speak 
“professorial gibberish,” play “linguistic 
football,” and suffer from “literary de- 
linquency,” Eaton insisted that it was 
accepted professional practice to impose 
on listeners with big words. He complained 
that when the pedagogues weren't un- 
intelligible they were intolerably pomp- 
ous; and that in general they followed the 
example of an economist who defined 
monopoly as existing when a “firm’s de- 
mand curve inherits the same stability 
which particular-equilibrium methodology 
bequeathes to the industry’s demand 
curve.” 

Then he cited other gruesome samples: 

“Empirical historians must eschew the 
tacit teleology of unilinear evolutionism.” 

“The inhibitory effect of emotional re- 
vulsion from a novelty flouts the accul- 
turational norm.” 

Eaton cautioned professors to profit by 
the experience of their German colleagues, 
who occupied themselves with “intellectual 
babble” while Hitler wooed the people in 
words of one syllable. And he warned 
that when the universities become “im- 
penetrable strongholds of jargon, the 
masses will naturally prefer the leadership 
of the demagogue to that of the peda- 
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gogue. 


Hold it! Frechette did for over 20 
minutes. Here his brother supports 
champion restrainer of breath 
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For Relief of 


Misery.. 





Relieve tormenting head cold stuffiness 
and breathe easier. Put a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril and 
see how fast it (1) shrinks swollen 
membranes, (2) relieves irritation, (3) 
helps clear clogged nasal passages . . . 
And makes breathing easier! 

And remember . .. used at first sniffle or 
sneeze, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent many 
colds from developing. Follow com- 
plete directions in folder. 


VICKS 


Relieve cough- 
COUGHING COLDS ing and loosen 
phlegm, ease muscular soreness and tight- 
ness with Vicks — Its poultice- 
eer tallet and ieee VICKS 


VaeoRus 


restful sleep. 
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Will Japan attack Alaska? 


Is Russia planning a new battlefront at 
Manchukuo? 


Can India’s factions unite soon enough to 
block invasion? 


Answers to these and other tremendously 
important questions will develop quickly. 
Newsweek will report them in keen forecast, 
accurate facts and searching interpretation. 


Read Newsweek every week. 
Subscribe today. 
2Years$6 3 Years $8 


Newsweek 


Newsweek Bidg., B’way. & 42nd St., New York, W. Y. 
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1 Year $4 
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A “great Amen” is the country’s 
response to the President’s suggestion 
to his press conference that politics be 
forgotten. For no doubt he meant poli- 
tics in the sordid, ignoble sense of the 
word—the sense that includes reaching 
for votes, beclouding issues, wangling 
patronage and seeking controverted ob- 
jectives under the guise of a national 
emergency. With a prohibition on that 
kind of politics all agree. 

But the word politics has a broader 
and worthier meaning. Webster calls 
politics in its true sense the art or 
science dealing with “the principles 
governing the conduct of state affairs” 
in the interest, among other things, of 
“the safety of the state.” Long centuries 
ago Aristotle, whose wisdom is unim- 
paired by time, used the term to mean 
the art of providing for the well-being 
of a family—a family which, elaborated, 
bore the identity of a state. In this 
sense it is easy to see that our tran- 
scendent national problem, encompass- 
ing military and economic questions, 
is political, and that whatever is the 
matter with our war effort is basically 
political too. 

Even in a narrower sense the problem 
is still political. On the domestic issue 
that concerns us most at the moment— 
inflation—those ‘charged with the ad- 
ministration of our affairs have been 
and are being frustrated in their at- 
tempts to act by two powerful blocs. 
So the value of the money we receive 
for the work we do and the integrity 
of our savings are being gravely threat- 
ened by the delays, the hesitations and 
maneuverings imposed by a species of 
politics. The lamentable picture of this 
week was a picture of the President 
_ still having to fight off the rising de- 
mands of the farm bloc and at last 
announcing that he was studying wage, 
price and profit ceilings, while some 
members of his Administration were 
even then publicly defending the 40- 
hour week with penalties for overtime 
and others were denouncing it. 

The reason these issues have not 
been met sooner is rooted in the make- 
up of the present dominant majority in 
Congress and the Administration. It 
has been said truly that the present 
Dermocratic-New Deal government 
would eventually be hamstrung by the 
nature of its support in past elections. 





The Problem Is Political 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


It is not a labor government or an 
agricultural government or a_ farm- 
labor government. It is a government 
composed of the remains of the old 
national Democratic party in_ loose 
alliance with labor and_ agricultural 
blocs. Each of these blocs is able to 
exert pressure for its own purposes 
because, without them, the Democratic 
party would be a minority party. The 
alliance, shot through with conflicting 
interests, has one common tie—adhesion 
to a popular leader, the President; it 
has had one common target—the lead- 
ers of business, who are, for the most 
part, neither farmers nor union workers 
nor traditional Democrats. This simple 
situation explains much of the confu- 
sion of policies in recent years. And it 
explains in part, at least, our present 
difficulty in getting all-out production 
and avoiding all-out inflation. 

That there is danger in this situation 
is evidenced by the experience of many 
countries, notably France. The _ bloc 
system there, in which there was no 
truly dominant national party, suc- 
ceeded in governing the country in 
peace, but in the period following the 
rise of Hitler it mortally paralyzed the 
national will. In England, on the other 
hand, a national party with a sub- 
stantial majority provided a solid center 
for all-out effort. There, leaders of labor 
have joined the government and, de- 
spite the pressures of the unions them- 
selves, have served the national purpose. 
Here, they have cooperated, but with- 
out official responsibility, and, when- 
ever an issue has become acute, they 
have made demands, in the name of 
preserving their “gains,” which have 
made the President’s job of leading a 
national effort steadily more difficult. 
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Only by an almost unbelievable 
demonstration of strength can the Presi- 
dent break away from the entangle- 
ments into which his party has fallen. 
To do that, he must reconstruct his 
Cabinet on a truly national pattern, 
drive out of his Administration hordes 
of bloc- and ism-minded people, and 
resolutely begin to put the blocs in their 
place. But deliverance cannot come 
from enforced silence on broad political 
questions. For our troubles come not 
from what is said, but from what is 
done or not done. 
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CHESSIE~Sleep Warden of the American Traveler 


Like thousands of other Americans, 


Chessie has volunteered for Civilian 
Defense service. Peake, Chessie’s Old 
Man, has already joined the services 
(Newsweek, Dec. 1, ’41). Both repre- 
sent the big wartime accomplishment 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines—and 
all American railroads—in carrying the 
tools of victory quickly and efficiently 


from industry to our valiant fighting 
forces. These days, traveling folks who 
work harder .. . and more tensely . . . 
than in time of peace, need the refresh- 
ment of soothing, undisturbed rest 
as they quietly Sleep Like a Kitten 
aboard THE GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
THE SPORTSMAN, and THE F. F. V. 


Chessie, as America’s Sleep Warden, 


has signed “for the duration.” When 
America and her allies have finished 
their gigantic task, you will live in a 
world such as Chessie symbolizes . . . 
a world that sleeps in peace...a 
world where whistles in the night mean 
not an air raid but a railroad train— 
speeding free men and women from 


one secure city to another. 


‘CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to the 2&0 of America! 


Serving WASHINGTON © NORFOLK e 


NEWPORT NEWS ¢ RICHMOND ©¢ VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
CHARLESTON © HUNTINGTON ¢ ASHLAND 


e LEXINGTON ¢ LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS * TOLEDO * CHICAGO 
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their own 

whiskey. But 

one of these 

many pioneer 

whiskies was 

so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 

sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of he 
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Mississippi on flath 
stern-wheelers. : 






THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 
Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., NL Y. 











